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T was now Christmas time at 
Stratton, or rather Christmas 
time was near at hand; not the 
Christmas next after the au- 
tumn of Lord Ongar’s marriage, 
but the following Christmas, and 
Harry Clavering had finished 
his studies in Mr. Burton’s 
office. He flattered himself that 
he had not been idle while he 
was there, and was now about 
to commence his more advanced 
stage of pupilage, under the 
great Mr. Beilby, in London, 
with hopes which were still 
good, if they were not so mag- 
nificent as they once had been. 
When he first saw Mr. Burton 
in his office, and beheld the 


fl dusty pigeon-holes with dusty 
\.| papers, and caught the first 


glimpse of things as they really 
were in the workshop of that 
man of business, he had, to 
say the truth, been disgusted. 
And Mrs. Burton’s early din- 


ner, and Florence Burton’s “ plain face” and plain ways, had disconcerted him. 

On that day he had repented of his intention with regard to Stratton ; but he 

had carried out his purpose like a man, and now he rejoiced greatly that he 
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had done so. He rejoiced greatly, though his hopes were somewhat sobered, 
and his views of life less grand than they had ;been. He was to start for 
Clavering early on the following morning, intending to spend his Christmas at 
home, and we will see him and listen to him as he bade farewell to one of the 
members of Mr. Burton’s family. 

He was sitting in a small back parlor in Mr. Burton’s house, and on the 
table of the room there was burning a@ single candle. It was a dull, dingy, 
brown room, furnished with horsehair-covered chairs, an old horsehair sofa 
and heavy, rusty curtains. I don’t know that there was in the room any 
attempt at ornament, as certainly there was no evidence of wealth. It was 
now about seven o’clock in the evening, and tea was over in Mrs. Burton’s 
establishment. Harry Clavering had had his tea, and had eaten his hot muffin, 
at the further side from the fire of the family table, while Florence had poured 
out the tea, and Mrs. Burton had sat by the fire on one side with a handker- 
chief over her lap, and Mr. Burton had been comfortable with his arm-chair 
and his slippers on the other side. When tea was over, Harry had made his 
parting speech to Mrs. Burton, and that lady had kissed him, and bade God 
bless him. “I'll see you fora moment before you go, in my office, Harry,” 
Mr. Burton had said. Then Harry had gone down stairs, and some one else 
had gone boldly with him, and they two were sitting together in the dingy 
brown room. After that I need hardly tell my reader what had become of 
Harry Clavering’s perpetual, life-enduring heart’s misery. 

He and Florence were sitting on the old horsehair sofa, and Florence’ s hand 
wasin his. “ My darling,” he said, “how am I to live for the next two years?” 

“ You mean five years, Harry.” 

“No; I mean two—that is, two, unless I can make the time less. I believe 
you'd be better pleased to think it was ten.” 

™ Much better pleased to think it was ten than to have no such hope at all. 
Of course we shal! see each other. It’s not as though you were going to New 
Zealand.” 

“T almost wish I were. One would agree then as to the necessity of this 
cursed delay.” 

“ Harry, Harry !” 

“Tt is accursed. The prudence of the world in these latter days seems to 
me to be more abominable than all its other iniquities.” 

“ But, Harry, we should have no income.” 

“Income is a word that I hate.” 

“Now you are getting on to your high horse, and you know IJ always go 
out of the way when you begin to prance on that beast. As for me, I don’t 
want to leave papa’s house where I’m sure of my bread and butter, till I’m 
sure of it in another.” 

“ You say that, Florence, on purpose to torment me.’ 

“Dear Harry, do you think I want to torment you on your last night? The 
truth is, I love you so well that I can afford to be patient for you.” 

“T hate patience, and always did. Patience is one of the worst vices I 
know. It’s almost as bad as humility. You'll tell me you’re ’umble next. 
If you'll only add that you’re contented, you’ll describe yourself as one of the 
lowest of God’s creatures.” 

“T don’t know about being ’umble, but I am contented. Are not you con- 
tented with me, sir?” 

“ No—because you're not in a hurry to be married.” 
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“ What a goose you are. Do you know I’m not sure that if you really love 
a person, and are quite confident about him—as I am of you—that having to 
look forward to being married is not the best part of it all. I suppose you'll 
like to get my letters now, but I don’t know that you'll care for them much 
when we've been man and wife for ten years.” 

“ But one can’t live upon letters.” 

“T shall expect you to live upon mine, and to grow fat on them. There ; 
I heard papa’s step on the stairs. He said you were to go to him. Good-by, 
Harry—dearest Harry! What a blessed wind it was that blew you here.” 

“Stop a moment; about your getting to Clavering. I shall come for you op 
Easter eve.” 

“Oh, no; why should you have so much trouble and expense?” 

“T tell you I shall come for you—unless, indeed, you decline to travel 
with me.” 

“Tt will beso nice! And then I shall be sure to have you with me the first 
moment I see them. I shall think it very awful when I first meet your father.” 

“ He’s the most good-natured man, I should say, in England.” 

“But he'll think me so plain. You did at first, you know. But he won't 
be uncivil enough to tell me so, as you did. And Mary is to be married in 
Easter week? Oh, dear, oh, dear; I shall be so shy among them all.” 

“You shy! I never saw you shy in my life. I don’t suppose you were ever 
really put out yet.” 

“But I must really put you out, because papa is waiting for you. Dear, 
dear, dearest Harry. Though I am so patient I shall count the hours till you 
come forme. Dearest Harry!” Then she bore with him, as he pressed her 
cloge to his bosom, and kissed her lips, and her forehead, and her glossy hair. 
When he was gone, she sat down alone for a few minutes on the old sofa, a 
hugged herself in her happiness. What a happy wind that had been wilh 
had blown such a lover as that for her to Stratton ! 

“I think he’s a good young man,” said Mrs. Burton, as soon as she was left 
with her gld husband up stairs. : 

“Yes, he’s a good young man. He means very well.” 

“But he is not idle; is he?” 

“No—no: he’s not idle. And he’s very clever—too clever, I’m afraid. 
But I think he’ll do well, though it may take him some time to settle.” 

“Tt seems so natural, his taking to Flo; doesn’t it? They’ve all taken one 
when they went away, and they’ve all done very well. Deary me; how sad 
the house will be when Flo has gone.” 

“ Yes—it’ll make a difference that way. But what then? I wouldn’t wish 
to keep one of ’em at home for that reason.” 

“No, indeed. I think I’d feel ashamed of myself to have a daughter not 
married, or not in the way to be married afore she’s thirty. 1 couldn’t bear 
to think that no young man should take a fancy to a girl of mine. But Flo’s 
not twenty yet, and Carry, who was the oldest to go, wasn’t four-and-twenty 
when Scarness took her.” Thereupon the old lady put her handkerchief to 
phe corner of her eyes, and wept gently. 

“ Flo isn’t gone yet,” said Mr. Burton. 

“But I hope, B., it’s not to be a long engagement. I don’t like long 
engagements. It ain’t good—not for the girl; it ain’t, indeed.” 

“ We were engaged for seven years.” 

“ People weren’t so much in a hurry then at anything; but I ain’t sure it 
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was very good for me. And though we weren’t just married, we were living 
next door and saw each other. What’ll come to Flo if she’s to be here and he’s 
to be up in London, pleasuring himself?” 

“ Flo must bear it as other girls do,” said the father, as he got up from his 
chair. 

“T think he’s a good young man; I think he is,” said the mother. “But 
don’t stand out for too much for ’em to begin upon. What matters? Sure, if 

hey were to be a little short you could help ’em.” To such a suggestion as 
this Mr. Burton thought it as well to make no answer, but with ponderous 
steps descended to his office. 

“ Well, Harry,” said Mr. Burton, “so you're to be off in the morning?” 

“ Yes, sir; I shall breakfast at home to-morrow.” 

“ Ah—when I was your age, I always used to make an early start. Three 
hours before breakfast never does any hurt. But it shouldn’t be more than 
that. The wind gets into the stomach.” Harry had no remark to make on 
this, and waited, therefore, till Mr. Burton went on. ‘“ And you'll be up in 
London by the 10th of next month?” 

“ Yes, sir; I intend to be at Mr. Beilby’s office on the 11th.” 

“That's right. Never lose a day. In losing a day now, you don’t lose 
what you might earn now in a day, but what you might be earning when 
you're at your best. A young man should always remember that. You can’t 
dispense with a round in the ladder going up. You only make your time at 
the top so much the shorter.” 

“T hope you'll find that I’m all right, sir. I don’t mean to be idle.” 

“Pray don’t. Of course, you know, I speak to you very differently from 
what I should do if you were simply going away from my office. What I 
.¥ have to give Florence will be very little—that is, comparatively little. 
SW® shall have a hundred a year, when she marries, till I die; and after my 
death and her mother’s she will share with the others. But a hundred a year 
will be nothing to you.” 

“Won't it, sir? I think a very great deal of a hundred a year. I’m to 
have a hundred and fifty from the office ; and I should be ready to marry on 
that to-morrow.” 

“ You couldn’t live on such an income—unless you were to alter your habits 
very much.” 

“ But I will alter them.” 

“We shall see. You are so placed, that by marrying you would lose a 
considerable income ; and I would advise you to put off thinking of it for the 
next two years.” 

“ My belief is, that settling down would be the best thing in the world to 
make me work.” 

“ We'll try what a year will do. So. Florence is to go to your father’s house 
at Easter?” ‘ q 

“ Yes, sir; she has been good enough to promise to come, if you have no 
objection.” 

“ It is quite as well that they should know her early. I only hope they will 
like her as well as we like you. Now I'll say good-night—and good-by.” 
Then Harry went, and walking up and down the High Street of Stratton, 
thought of all that he had done during the past year. 

On his arrival at Stratton, that idea of perpetual misery arising from 
blighted affection was still strong within his breast. He had given all his 
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heart to a false woman who had betrayed him. He had risked ail his fortune 
on one cast of the die, and, gambler-like, had lost everything. On the day of 
Julia’s marriage he had shut himself up at the school—luckily it was a 
holiday—and had flattered himself that he had gone through some hours of 
intense agony. No doubt he did suffer somewhat, for in truth he had loved 
the woman ; but such sufferings are seldom perpetual, and with him they had 
been as easy of cure as with most others. A little more than a year had 
passed, and now he was already engaged to another woman. As he thought 
of this he did not by any means accuse himself of inconstancy or of weakness 
of heart. It appeared to him now the most natural thing in the world that 
he should love Florence Burton. In those old days he had never seen Florence, 
and had hardly thought seriously of what qualities a man really wants in a 
wife. As he walked up and down the hill of Stratton Street, with the kiss of 
the dear, modest, affectionate girl still warm upon his lips, he told himself that 
a marriage with such a one as Julia Brabazon would have been altogether fatal 
to his chance of happiness. 

And things had occurred and rumors had reached him which assisted him 
much in adopting this view of the subject. It was known to all the Claverings— 
and even to all others who cared about such things—that Lord and Lady Ongar 
were not happy together, and it had been already said that Lady Ongar had 
misconducted herself. There was a certain count whose name had come to be 
mingled with hers in a way that was, to say the least of it, very unfortunate. 
Sir Hugh Clavering had declared, in Mrs. Clavering’s hearing, though but 
little disposed in general to make any revelations to any of the family at the 
rectory, “ that he did not intend to take his sister-in-law’s part. She had made 
her own bed, and she must lie upon it. She had known what Lord Ongar was 
before she had married him, and the fault was her own.” So much Sir gh 
had said, and, in saying it, had done all that in him lay to damn his sist4¥in- 
law’s fair fame. Harry Clavering, little as he had lived in the world during 
the last twelve months, still knew that some people teld a different story. The 
earl, too, and his wife had not been in England since their marriage ; so that 
these rumors had been filtered to them at home through a foreign medium. 
During most of their time they had been in Italy, and now, as Harry 
knew, they were at Florence. He had heard that Lord Ongar had declared 
his intention of suing for a divorce; but that he supposed to be erroneous, as 
the two were still living under the same roof. Then he heard that Lord Ongar 
was ill; and whispers were spread abroad darkly and doubtingly, as though 
great misfortunes were apprehended. 

Harry could not fail to tell himself that had Julia become his wife, as she 
had once promised, these whispers and this darkness would hardly have come 
to pass. But not on that account did he now regret that her early vows had 
not been kept. Living at Stratton, he had taught himself to think much of 
the quiet domesticities of life, and to believe that Florence Burton was fitter 
to be his wife than Julia Brabazon. He told himself that. he had done well to 
find this out, and that he had been wise to act upon it. His wisdom had in 
truth consisted in his capacity to feel that Florence was a nice girl, clever, 
well-minded, high-principled, and full of spirit—and in falling in love with 
her as a consequence. All his regard for the quiet domesticities had cone from 
his love, and had had no share in producing it. Florence was bright-eyed. 
No eyes were ever brighter, either in tears or in langhter. And when he came 
to look at her well, he found that he had been an idiot to think her plain. 
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“There are things that grow to beauty as you look at them—to exquisite 
beauty; and you are one of them,” he had said to her. ‘“ And there are men,” 
she had answered, “ who grow to flattery as you listen to them—to impudent 
flattery ; and you are one of them.” “I thcught you plain the first day I saw 
you. That’s not flattery.” “Yes, sir, it is; and you mean it for flattery. 
But after all, Harry, it comes only to this, that you want to tell me that you 
have learned to love me.” He repeated all this to himself as he walked up 
and down Stratton, and declared to himself that she was very lovely. It had 
been given to him to ascertain this, and he was rather proud of himself. But 
he was a little diffident about his father. He thought that, perhaps, his father 
might see Florence as he himself had first seen her, and might not have dis- 
cernment enough to ascertain his mistake, as he had done. But Florence was 
not going to Clavering at once, and he would be able to give beforehand his 
own account of her. He had not been home since his engagement had been a 
thing settled; but his position with regard to Florence had been declared by 
letter, and his mother had written to the young, lady asking her to come to 
Clavering. 

When Harry got home, all the family received him with congratulations. 
‘T am so glad to think that you should marry early,” his mother said to him 
in a whisper. 

“ But I am not married yet, mother,” he answered. 

“ Do show me a lock of her hair,” said Fanny, laughing. 

“It’s twice prettier hair than yours, though she doesn’t think half so much 
about it as you do,” said her brother, pinching Fanny’s arm. 

“ But you'll show me a lock, wont you ?”’ said Fanny. 

“T’m so glad she’s to be here at my marriage,” said Mary; “because then 
Eq@sard will know her. I’m so glad that he will see her.” 

Edward will have other fish to fry, and won’t care much about her,” said 
Harry. 

“Tt seems you're going to do the regular thing,” said his father, “ like all the 
good apprentices. Marry your master’s daughter, and then become Lord 
Mayor of London.” 

This was not the view in which it had pleased Harry to regard his engage- 
ment. All the other “ young men” that had gone to Mr. Burton’s had married 
Mr. Burton’s daughters—or, at least, enough had done so to justify the 
Stratton assertion that all had fallen into the same trap. The Burtons, with 
their five girls, were supposed in Stratton to have managed their affairs very 
well, and something of these hints had reached Harry’s ears. He would have 
preferred that the thing should not have been made so common, but he was 
not fool enough to make himself really unhappy on that head. 

“T don’t know much about becoming Lord Mayor,” he replied. “That 
promotion doesn’t lie exactly in our line.” 

“ But marrying your master’s daughter does, it seems,” said the Rector. 

Harry thought that this, as coming from his father, was almost ill-natured, 
and therefore dropped the conversation. 

“ T’m sure we shall like her,” said Fanny. 

“T think that I shall like Harry’s choice,” said Mrs. Clavering. 

“T do hope Edward will like her,” said Mary. 

“ Mary,” said her sister, “I do wish you were once married. When you are, 
you'll begin to have a self of your own again. Now you're no better than an 
unconscious echo.” 
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“ Wait for your own turn, my dear,” said the mother. 

Harry had reached home on a Saturday, and the follcwing Monday was 
Christmas-day. Lady Clavering, he was told, was at home at the park, and . 
Sir Hugh had been there lately. No one from the house except the servants 
were seen at church, either on the Sunday or on Christmas-day. “But that 
shows nothing,” said the Rector, speaking in anger. “He very rarely does 
come, and when he does, it would be better that he should be away. I think 
that he likes to insult me by misconducting himself. They say that she is not 
well, and I can easily believe that all this about her sister makes her unhappy. 
If I were you, I would go up and call. Your mother was there the other day, 
but did not see them. I think you'll find that he’s away, hunting somewhere. 
I saw the groom going off with three horses on Sunday afternoon. He always 
sends them by the church gate just as we’re coming out.” 

So Harry went up to the house, and found Lady Clavering at home. She 
was looking old and careworn, but she was glad to see him. Harry was the 
only one of the rectory family who had been liked at the great house since Sir 
Hugh’s marriage, and he, had he cared to do so, would have been made wel- 
come there. But, as he had once said to Sir Hugh’s sister-in-law, if he shot 
the Clavering game, he would be expected to do so in the guise of a head 
gamekeeper, and he did not choose to play that part. It would not suit him 
to drink Sir Hugh’s claret, and be bidden to ring the bell, and to be asked to 
step into the stable for this or that. He was a fellow of his college, and quite 
as big a man, he thought, as Sir Hugh. He would not be a hanger-on at the 
park, and, to tell the truth, he disliked his cousin quite as much as his father 
did. But there had even been a sort of friendship—nay, occasionally almost a 
confidence, between him and Lady Clavering, and he believed that by her he 
was really liked. 

Lady Clavering had heard of his engagement, and, of course, congratulated 
him. ‘Who told you?” he asked—“ was it my mother?” 

“No; I have not seen your mother I don’t know when. I think it was my 
maid told me. Though we somehow don’t see much of you all at the rectory, 
our servants are no doubt more gracious with the rectory servants. I’m sure 
she must be nice, Harry, or you would not have chosen her. I hope she has 
got some money.” 

“Yes, I think she is nice. She is coming here at Easter.” 

“ Ah, we shall be away then, you know; and about the money?” 

“She will have a little, but very little; a hundred a year.” 

“Oh, Harry, is not that rash of you? Younger brothers should always get 
money. You're the same as a younger brother, you know.” 

“ My idea is to earn my own bread. It’s not very aristocratic, but, after all, 
there are a great many more in the same boat with me.” 

“Of course you will earn your bread, but having a wife with money 
would not hinder that. A girl is not the worse because she can bring some 
help. However, I’m sure I hope you'll be happy.” 

“What I meant was that I think it best when the money comes from the 
husband.” 

“Tm sure I ought to agree with you, because we never had any.” Then 
taere was a pause. “I suppose you’ve heard about Lord Ongar,” she said. 

“T have heard that he is very ill.” 

“Very ill. I believe there was no hope when we heard last; but Julia 
never writes now.” 
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“T’m sorry that it is so bad as that,” said Harry, not well knowing what 
else to say. 

“ As regards Julia, I do not know whether it may not be for the best. It 
seems to be a cruel thing to say, but of course I cannot but think most of her. 
You have heard, perhaps, that they have not been happy?” 

“Yes; I had heard that.” 

“Of course; and what is the use of pretending anything with you? You 
know what people have said of her.” 

“T have never believed it.” 

“ You always loved her, Harry. Oh, dear, I remember how unhappy that 
made me once, and I was so afraid that Hugh would suspect it. She would 
never have done for you; would she, Harry?” 

“She did a great deal better for herself,” said Harry. 

“Tf you mean that ironically, you shouldn’t say it now. If he dies, she will 
be well off, of course, and people will in time forget what has been said—that 
is, if she will live quietly. The worst of it is that she fears nothing.” 

“But you speak as though you thought she had been—been—” 

“TI think she was probably imprudent, but I believe nothing worse than 
that. But who can say what is absolutely wrong, and what only imprudent? 
I think she was too proud to go really astray. And then with such a man as 
that, so difficult and so ill-tempered——! Sir Hugh thinks ” But at 
that moment the door was opened and Sir Hugh came in. 

“ What does Sir Hugh think?” said he. 

“We were speaking of Lord Ongar,” said Harry, sitting up and shaking 
hands with his cousin. 

“Then, Harry, you were speaking on a subject that I would rather not have 
discussed in this house. Do you understand that, Hermione? I will have no 
talking about Lord Ongar or his wife. We know very little, and what we hear 
is simply uncomfortable. Will you dine here to-day, Harry ?” 

“Thank you, no; I have only just come home.” 

“And I am just going away. That is, I go to-morrow. I cannot stand 
this place. I think it the dullest neighborhood in all England, and the most 
gloomy house I ever saw. Hermione likes it.” 

To this last assertion Lady Clavering expressed no assent; nor did she 
venture to contradict him. 





CHAPTER V. 
LADY ONGAR’S RETURN. 


Bot Sir Hugh did not get away from Clavering Park on the next morning, 
as ne had intended. There came to him that same afternoon a message by 
telegraph, to say that Lord Ongar was dead. He had died at Florence on the 
afternoon of Christmas-day, and Lady Ongar had expressed her intention of 
coming at once to England. 

“Why the devil doesn’t she stay where she is?” said Sir Hugh,to his 
wife. “People would forget her there, and in twelve months time the row 
would be all over.” 

“ Perhaps she does not want to be forgotten,” said Lady Clavering. 

“Then she should want it. I don’t care whether she has been guilty or not. 
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When a woman gets her name into such a mess as that, she should keep in 
the background.” 

“T think you are unjust to her, Hugh.” 

“Of course you do. You don’t suppose that I expect anything else. But 
if you mean to tell me that there would have been all this row if she had 
been decently prudent, I tell you that you're mistaken.” 

Only think what a man he was.” 
She knew that when she took him, and should have borne with him while 
le lasted. A woman isn’t to have seven thousand a year for nothing.” 

“But you forget that not a syllable has been proved against her, or been 
attempted to be proved. She has never left him, and now she has been with 
him in his last moments. I don’t think you ought to be the first to turn 
against her.” 

“Tf she would remain abroad, I would do the best I could for her. She 
chooses to return home; and as I think she’s wrong, I won’t have her here— 
that’s all. You don’t suppose that I go about the world accusing her?” 

“I think you might do something to fight her battle for her.” 

“T will do nothing—unless she takes my advice and remains abroad. You 
must write to her now, and you will tell her what I say. It’s an infernal bore, 
his dying at this moment ; but I suppose people won’t expect that I’m to shut 
myself up.” 

For one day only did the baronet shut himself up, and on the following he 
went whither he had before intended. 

Lady Clavering thought it proper to write a line to the rectory, informing 
the family there that Lord Ongar was no more. This she did in a note to 
Mrs. Clavering; and when it was received, there came over the faces of them 
all that lugubrious look, which is, as a matter of course, assumed by decorous 
people when tidings come of the death of any one who has been known to 
them, even in the most distant way. With the exception of Harry, all the 
rectory Claverings had been introduced to Lord Ongar, and were now bound 
to express something approaching to sorrow. Will any one dare to call this 
hypocrisy? If it be so called, who in the world is not a hypocrite? Where 
is the man or woman who has not a special face for sorrow before company ? 
The man or woman who has no such face, would at once be accused of heart- 
less impropriety. 

“Tt is very sad,” said Mrs. Clavering; “ only think, it is but little more than 
a year since you married them |” 

“ And twelve such months as they have been for her!” said the Rector, 
shaking his head. His face was very lugubrious, for though as a parson he 
was essentially a kindly, easy man, to whom humbug was‘ odious, and who 
dealt little in the austerities of clerical denunciation, still he had his face of 
pulpit sorrow for the sins of the people—what I may perhaps call his clerical 
knack of gentle condemnation—and could therefore assume a solemn look, 
and a little saddened motion of his head, with more ease than people who are 
not often called upon for such action. 

“Poor woman! said Fanny, thinking of the woman’s married sorrows, 
and her early widowhood. 

“ Poor man!” said Mary, shuddering as she thought of the husband’s fate. 

“T hope,” said Harry, almost sententiously, “that no one in this house will 
condemn her upon such mere rumors as have been heard.”’ 

“ Why should any one in this house condemn her,” said the Rector, “even 
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if there were more than rumors? My dears, judge not, lest ye be judged. 
As regards her, we are bound by close ties not to speak ill of her—or even to 
think ill, unless we cannot avoid it. As far as I know, we have not even any 
reason for thinking ill.” Then he went out, changed the tone of his countenance 
among the rectory stables, and lit his cigar. 

Three days after that, a second nete was brought down from the great house 
to the rectory, and this was from Lady Clavering to Harry. “Dear Harry,” 
ran the note—‘“ Could you find time to come up to me this morning? Sir 
Hugh has gone to North Priory. Ever yours,H.C.” Harry, of course, went, 
and as he went, he wondered how Sir Hugh could have had the heart to go to 
North Priory at such a moment. North Priory was a hunting seat some 
thirty miles from Clavering, belonging to a great nobleman with whom Sir 
Hugh much consorted. Harry was grieved that his cousin had not resisted 
the temptation of going at such a time, but he was quick enough to perceive 
that Lady Clavering alluded to the absence of her lord as a reason why Harry 
might pay his visit to the house with satisfaction. 

“T’m so much obliged to you for coming,” said Lady Clavering. “I want 
to know if you can do something for me.” As she spoke, she had a paper in 
her hand which he immediately perceived to be a letter from Italy. 

“T’ll do anything I can, of course, Lady Clavering.” 

“ But I must tell you, that I hardly know whether I ought toask you. I’m 
doing what would make Hugh very angry. But he is so unreasonable and so 
cruel about Julia. He condemns her simply because, as he says, there is no 
smoke without fire. That is such a cruel thing to say about a woman ; is it 
not?” 

Harry thought that it was a cruel thing, but as he did not wish to speak 
evil of Sir Hugh before Lady Clavering, he held his tongue. 

“When we got the first news by telegraph, Julia said that she intended to 
come home at once. Hugh thinks that she should remain abroad for some 
time, and indeed I am not sure but that would be best. At any rate, he made 
me write to her, and advise her to stay. He declared that if she came at once” 
he would do nothing for her. The truth is, he does not want to have her 
here, for if she were again in the house he would have to take her part, if ill- 
natured things were said.” 

“That’s cowardly,” said Harry, stoutly. 

“Don’t say that, Harry, till you have heard it all. If he believes these 
things, he is right not to wish to meddle. He is very hard, and always be- 
lieves evil. But he is not a coward. If she were here, living with him as my 
sister, he would take her part, whatever he might himself think.” 

“But why should he think ill of his own sister-in-law? I have never 
thought ill of her.” 

“You loved her, and he never did; though I think he liked her too, in his 
way. But that’s what he told me to do, and I did it. I wrote to her, advis- 
ing her to remain at Florence till the warm weather comes, saying that, as she 
could not specially wish to be in London for the season, I thought she would 
be more comfortable there than here; and then I added that Hugh also ad- 
vised her to stay. Ofcourse I did not say that he would not have her here— 
but that was his threat.” 

“ She is not likely to press herself where she is not wanted.” 

“No—and she will not forget her rank and her money; for that must now 
be hers. Julia can be quite as hard and as stubborn as he can. But |] did 
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write as I say, and I think that if she had got my letter before she had writ- 
ten herself, she would perhaps have stayed. But here is a letter from her, 
declaring that she will come at once. She will be starting almost as soon as 
my letter gets there, and I am sure she will not alter her purpose now.” 

“T don’t see why she should not come if she likes it.” 

“Only that she might be more comfortable there. But read what she says. 
You need not read the first part. Not that there is any secret ; but it is about 
him and his last moments, and it would only pain you.” 

Harry longed to read the whole, but he did as he was bid, and began the 
letter at the spot which Lady Clavering marked for him with her finger. “I 
have to start on the third, and as I shall stay nowhere except to sleep at Turin 
and Paris, I shall be home by the eighth—I think on the evening of the eighth. 
I shall bring only my own maid, and one of his men who desires to come back 
with me. I wish to have apartments taken for me in London. I suppose 
Hugh will do as much as this for me?” 

“Tam quite sure Hugh won't,” said Lady Clavering, who was watching his 
eye as he read. 

Harry said nothing, but went on reading. “TI shall only want two sitting- 
rooms and two bedrooms—one for myself and one for Clara—and should like 
to have them somewhere near Piccadilly—in Clarges street, or about there. 
You can write me a line, or send me a message to the Hote! Bristol, at Paris. 
If anything fails, so that I should not hear, I shall go to the Palace Hotel ; 
and, in that case, should telegraph for rooms from Paris.” 

“Ts that all I’m to read?” Harry asked. 

“You can go on and see what she says as to her reason for coming.” So 
Harry went on reading. “I have suffered much, and of course I know that I 
must suffer more; but I am determined that I will face the worst of it at once. 
It has been hinted to me that an attempt will be made to interfere with the 
settlement——” “Who can have hinted that?” said Harry. Lady Clavering 
suspected who might have done so, but she made no answer. “I can hardly 
think it possible; but, if it is done, I will not be out of the way. I have 
done my duty as best I could, and have done it under circumstances that I 
may truly say were terrible; and I will go on doing it. No one shall say that 
I am ashamed to show my face and claim my own. You will be surprised 
when you see me. I have aged so much ; ‘s 

“ You need not go on,” said Lady Clavering.’ “ The rest is about nothing 
that signifies.” 

Then Harry refolded the letter and gave it back to his companion. 

“Sir Hugh is gone, and therefore I could not show him that in time to do 
anything; but if I were to do so, he would simply do nothing, and let her go 
to the hotel in London. Now that would be unkind—would it not?” 

“Very unkind, I think.” 

“Tt would seem so cold to her on her return.” 

“Very cold. Will you not go and meet her?” 

Lady Clavering blushed as she answered. Though Sir Hugh was a tyrant 
to his wife, and known to be such, and though she knew that this was known, 
she had never said that it was so to any of the Claverings; but now she was 
driven to confess it. “He would not let me go, Harry. I could not go with- 
out telling him, and if I told him he would forbid it.” 

“ And she is to be all alone in London, without any friend?” 

“T shall go to her as soon as he will let me. , I don’t think he will forbid 
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my going to her, perhaps, after a day or two; but I know he would not let me 
go on purpose to meet her.” 

“It does seem hard.” 

“ But about the apartments, Harry? I thought that perhaps you would 
see about them. After all that has passed, I could not have asked you, only 
that now, as you are engaged yourself, it is nearly the same as though you 
were married. I would ask Archibald, only then there would be a fuss be- 
tween Archibald and Hugh; and somehow [ lovk on you more as a brother- 
in-law than I do Archibald.” 

“Is Archie in London?” 

“ His address is at his club, but I dare say he is at North Priory also, At 
any rate, I shall say nothing to him.” 

“T was thinking he might have met her.” 

“ Julia never liked him. And, indeed, I don’t think she will care so much 
about being met. She was always independent in that way, and would go 
over the world alone better than many men. But couldn’t you run up and 
manage about the apartments? A woman coming home as a widow, and in 
her position, feels a hotel to be so public.” 

“T will see about the apartments.” 

“I knew you would. And there will be time for you to send to me, so that 
I can write to Paris, will there not? There is more than a week, you know.” 

But Henry did not wish to go to London on this business immediately. 
He had made up his mind that he would not only take the rooms, but that he 
would also meet Lady Ongar at the station. He said nothing of this to Lady 
Clavering, as, perhaps, she might not approve; but such was his intention. 
He was wrong, no doubt. A man in such cases should do what he is asked 
to do, and do no more. But he repeated to himself the excuse that Lady 
Clavering had made—namely, that he was already the same as a married man, 
and that, therefore, no harm could come of his courtesy to his cousin’s wife’s 
sister. But he did not wish to make two journeys to London, nor did he de- 
sire to be away for a full week out of his holidays. Lady Clavering could not 
press him to go at once, and, therefore, it was settled as he proposed. She 
would wr:te to Paris immediately, and he would go up to London after three 
cr four days. “If we only knew of any apaftment, we could write,” said 
Lady Clavering. “You could not know that they were comfortable,” said 
Harry ; “and you will find that I will do it in plenty of time.” Then he took 
his leave ; but Lady Clavering had still one other word to say to him. “ You 
had better not say anything about all this at the rectory, had you?” Harry, 
without considering much about it, said that he would not mention it. 

Then he went away and walked again about the park, thinking of it all. 
He had not seen her since he had walked round the park, in his misery, after 
parting with herin the garden. How much had happened since then! She 
had been married in her glory, had become a countess, and then a widow, and 
was now returning with a tarnished name, almost repudiated by those who 
had been her dearest friends; but with rank and fortune at her command— 
and again a free woman. He could not but think what might have been his 
chance were it not for Florence Burton! But much had happened to him also. 
He had almost perished in his misery—so he told himself—but had once more 
“tricked his beams”—that was his expression to himself—and was now 
“ flaming in the forehead” of a glorious love. And even if there had been no 
such love, would a widowed countess with a damaged name have suited his 
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ambition, simply because she had the rich dower of the poor wretch to whom 
she had sold herself? N», indeed. There could be no question of renewed 
vows between them now; there could have been no such question even had 
there been no “ glorious love,” which had accrued to him almost as his normal 
privilege, in right of his pupilage in Mr. Burton’s office. No; there could be, 
there could have been, nothing now between him and the widowed Countess 
of Ongar. But, nevertheless, he liked the idea of meeting her in London. He 
felt some triumph in the thought that he should be the first to touch her hand 
on her return after all that she had suffered. He would be very courteous to 
her, and would spare no trouble that would give her any ease. As for her 
rooms, he would see to everything of which he could think that might add to 
her comfort ; and a wish crept upon him, uninvited, that she might be conscious 
of what he had done for her. 

Would she be aware, he wondered, that he was engaged? Lady Clavering 
had known it for the last three months, and would probably have mentioned 
the circumstance in a letter. But perhaps not. The sisters, he knew, had not 
been good correspondents ; and he almost wished that she might not know it. 
“T should not care to be talking to her about Florence,” he said to himself. 

It was very strange that they should come to meet in such a way, after all 
that had passed between them in former days. Would it occur to her that he 
was the only man she had ever loved? for, of course, as he well knew, she had 
never loved her husband. Or would she now be too callous to everything but 
the outer world to think at all of such a subject? She had said that she was 
aged, and he could well believe it. Then he pictured her to himself in her 
weeds, wern, sad, thin, but still proud and handsome. He had told Florence 
of his early love for the woman whom Lord Ongar had married, and had de- 
.. teribed with rapture his joy that that early passion had come to nothing. 
Now he would have to tell Florence of this meeting; and he thought of the 
comparison he would make between her bright young charms and the ship- 
wrecked beauty of the widow. On the whole, he was proud that he had been 
selected for the cemmission, as he liked to think of himself as one to whom 
things happened which were out of the ordinary course. His only objection 
to Florence was that she had come to him so much in the ordinary course. 

“T suppose the truth is, you are tired of our dullness,” said his father to him, 
when he declared his purpose of going up to London, and, in answer to certain 
questions that were asked him, had hesitated to tell his business. 

“ Indeed, it is not so,” said Harry, earnestly ; “but I have a commission to 
execute for a certain person, and I cannot explain what it is.” 

“ Another secret—eh, Harry ?” 

“T am very sorry—but it isa secret. It is not one of my own seeking; 
that is all I can say.” His mother and sisters also asked him a question or 
two; but when he became mysterious they did not persevere. ‘ Of course it 
is something about Florence,” said Fanny. “I'll be bound he is going to meet 
her. What will you bet me, Harry, you don’t go to the play with Florence 
before you come home?” To this Henry deigned no answer ; and after that 
no more questions were asked. 

He went up to London and took rooms in Bolton street. There was a pretty 
fresh-looking light drawing-room, or, indeed, two drawing-rooms, and a small 
dining-room, and a large bedroom looking over upon the trees of some great 
nobleman’s garden. As Harry stood at the window it seemed so odd to him 
that he should be there. And he was busy about everything in the chamber. 
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seeing that ali things were clean and well ordered. Was the woman of the 
house sure of her cook? Sure; of course she was sure. Had not old Lady 
Dimdaff lived there for two years, and nobody ever was so particular about 
her victuals as Lady Dimdaff. “And would Lady Ongar keep her own car- 
riage?” As to this Harry could say nothing. Then came the question of 
price, and Harry found his commission very difficult. The sum asked seemed 
to be enormous. “Seven guineas a week at that time of the year!” Lady 
Dimdaff had always paid seven guineas. “ But that was in the season,” sug- 
gested Harry. To this the woman replied that it was the season now. Harry 
felt that he did not like to drive a bargain for the Countess, who would proba- 
bly care very little what she paid, and therefore assented. But a guinea a day 
for lodgings did seem a great deal of money. He was prepared to marry and 
commence housekeeping upon a less sum for all his expenses. However, he 
had done his commission, had written to Lady Clavering, and had telegraphed 
to Paris. He had almost brought himself to write to Lady Ongar, but when 
the moment came he abstained. He had sent the telegram as from H. Claver- 
ing. She might think that it came from Hugh, if she pleased. 

He was unable not to attend specially to his dress when he went to meet 
her at the Victoria Station. He told himself that he was an ass—but still he 
went on being an ass. During the whole afternoon he could do nothing but 
think of what he had in hand. He was to tell Florence everything, but had 
Florence known the actual state of his mind, I doubt whether she would have 
been satisfied with him. The train was due at 8 p.m. He dined at the Oxford 
and Cambridge Club at six, and then went to his lodgings to take one last look 
at his outer man. The evening was very fine, but he went down to the station 
in a cab, because he would not meet Lady Ongar in soiled boots. He told 
himself again that he was an ass; and then tried to console himself by think- 
ing that such an occasion as this seldom happened once to any man—could 
hardly happen more than once to any man. He had hired a carriage for her, 
not thinking it fit that Lady Ongar should be taken to her new home in a 
cab ; and when he was at the station, half an hour before the proper time, was 
very fidgety because it had not come. Ten minutes before eight he might 
have been seen standing at the entrance to the station looking out anxiously 
for the vehicle. The man was there, of course, in time, but Harry made 
himself angry because he could not get the carriage so placed that Lady Ongar 
nfight be sure of stepping into it without leaving the platform. Punctually 
to the moment the coming train anacnced itself by its whistle, and Harry 
Clavering felt himself to be in a flutter. 

The train came up along the platform, and Harry stood there expecting to 
see Julia Brabazon’s head projected from the first window that caught his eye. 
It was of Julia Brabazon’s head, and not of Lady Ongar’s, that he was 
thinking. But he saw no sign of her presence while the carriages were coming 
to a stand-still, and the platform was covered with passengers before he dis- 
covered her whom he was seeking. At last he encountered in the crowd a 
man in livery, and found from him that he was Lady Ongar’s servant. “I 
have come to meet Lady Ongar,” said Harry, “and have got a carriage for 
her.” Then the servant found his mistress, and Harry offered his hand to a 
tall woman in black. She wore a black straw hat with a veil, but the veil 
was so thick that Harry could not at all see her face. 

“Ts that Mr. Clavering?” said she. 
“Yes,” said Harry, “it isI. Your sister asked me to take rooms for you, 
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and as I was in town I thought I might as well meet you t:\ see if you wanted 
anything. Can I get the luggage?” 

“Thank you; the man will do that. He knows where tke things are.” 

“T ordered a carriage; shall I show him where it is? Perhaps you will let 
me take you to it? They are so stupid here. They would not let me bring 
it up.” 

“It will do very well I’m sure. It’s very kind of you. The rooms are in 
Bolton street. I have thenumber here. Oh! thank you.” But she would 
not take hisarm. So he led the way, and stood at the door while she got into 
the carriage with her maid. “I'd better show the man where you are now.” 
This he did, and afterward shook hands with her through the carriage window. 
This was all he saw of her, and the words which have been repeated were all 
that were spoken, Of her face he had not caught a glimpse. 

As he went home to his lodgings he was conscious that the interview had 
not been satisfactory. He could not say what more he wanted, but he felt 
that there was something amiss. He consoled himself, however, by reminding 
himself that Florence Burton was the girl whom he had really loved, and not 
Julia Brabazon. Lady Ongar had given him no invitation to come and see 
her, and therefore he determined that he would return home on.the following 
day without going near Bolton street. He had pictured to himself beforehand 
the sort of description he would give to Lady Clavering of her sister; but, 
seeing hoW*things had turned out, he made up his mind that he would say 
nothing of the meeting. Indeed, he would not go up to the great house at all. 
He had done Lady Clavering’s commission, at some little trouble and expense 
to himself, and there should be an end of it. Lady Ongar would not mention 
that she had seen him. He doubted, indeed, whether she would remember 
whom she had seen. For any good that he had done, or for any sentiment 
that there had been, his cousin Hugh’s butler might as well have gone to the 
train. In this mood he returned home, consoling himself with the fitness of 
things which had given him Florence Burton instead of Julia Brabazon for a 
wife. 


CHAPTER VI. 
a “L SAUL, 
Durinc *~ . in London, a circumstance had occurred at the 
rector, .. nad surprised some of them and annoyed others a good deal. 


Mr. Saul, the curate, had made an offer to Fanny. The Rector and Fanny 
declared themselves to be both surprised and annoyed. That the Rector was 
in truth troubled by the thing was very evident. Mrs. Clavering said that she 
had almost suspected it—that she was at any rate not surprised; as to the 
offer itself, of course she was sorry that it should have been made, as it could 
not suit Fanny to accept it. Mary was surprised, as she had thougit Mr. 
Saul to be wholly intent on other things; but she could not see any reason 
why the offer should be regarded as being on his part unreasonable. 

“ How can you say so, mamma?” Such had been Fanny’s indignant 
exclamation when Mrs. Clavering had hinted that Mr. Saul’s proceeding had 
been expected by her. 

“Simply because I saw that he liked you, my dear. Men under Suck cir- 
cumstances have different ways of showing their liking.” 
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Fanny, who had seen all of Mary’s love affair from the beginning to the end, 
and who had watched the Reverend Edward Fielding in all his very conspicu- 
ous manceuvres, would not agree to this. Edward Fielding from the first 
moment of his intimate acquaintance with Mary had left no doubt of his 
intentions on the mind of any one. He had talked to Mary and walked with 
Mary whenever he was allowed or found it possible to do so. When driven 
to talk to Fanny, he had always talked about Mary. He had been a lover of 
the good, old, plainspoken stamp, about whom there had been no mistake. 
From the first moment of his coming much about Clavering Rectory the only 
question had been about his income. “I don’t think Mr. Saul ever said a 
word to me except about the poor people and the church services,” said Fanny. 
“ That was merely his way,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘“ Then he must be a goose,” 
said Fanny. “J am very sorry if I have made him unhappy, but he had no 
business to come to me in that way.” 

“T suppose I shall have to look for another curate,” said the Rector. But 
this was said in private to his wife. 

“T don’t see that at all,” said Mrs. Clavering. ‘“ With many men it would 
be so; but I think you will find that he will take an answer, and that there 
will be an end of it.” 

Fanny, perhaps, had a right to be indignant, for certainly Mr. Saul had 
given her no fair warning of his intention. Mary had for some months been 
intent rather on Mr. Fielding’s church matters than on those goinfMon in her 
own parish, and therefore there had been nothing singular in the fact that Mr. 
Saul had said more on such matters to Fanny than to her sister. Fanny was 
eager and active, and as Mr. Saul was very eager and very active, it was 
natural that they should have had some interests in common. But there had 
been no private walkings, and no talkings that could properly be called private. 
There was a certain book which Fanny kept, containing the names of all the 
poor people in the parish, to which Mr. Saul had access equally with herself ; 
but its contents were of a most prosaic nature, and when she had sat over it 
in the rectory drawing-room, with Mr. Saul by her side, striving to extract 
more than twelve pennies out of charity shillings, she had never thought that 
it would lead to a declaration of love. . 

He had never called her Fanny in his life—not up to the moment when she 
declined the honor of becoming Mrs. Saul. The offer itself was made in this 
wise. She had been at the house of old Widow Tubb, half-way between 
Cumberly Green and the little village of Clavering, striving to make that 
rheumatic old woman believe that she had not been cheated by a general con- 
spiracy of the parish in the matter of a distribution of coal, when, just as she 
was about to leave the cottage, Mr. Saul came up. It was then past four, and 
the evening was becoming dark, and there was, moreover, a slight drizzle of 
rain. It was not a tempting evening for a walk of a mile and a half through 
a very dirty lane; but Fanny Clavering did not care much for such things, 
and was just stepping out into the mud and moisture, with her dress well 
looped up, when Mr. Saul accosted her. 

“Tm afraid you'll be very wet, Miss Clavering.” 

“That will be better than going without my cup of tea, Mr. Saul, which I 
should have to do if I stayed any longer with Mrs. Tubb. And I have got 
an umbrella.” 

“ But it is so dark and dirty,” said he. 
“T’m used to that, as you ought to know.” 
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“Yes; I do know it,” said he, walking on with her. “I do know that 
nothing ever turns you away from the good work.” 

There was something in the tone of his voice which Fanny did not like. 
He had nevet complimented her before. They had been very intimate, and 
had often scolded each other. Fanny would accuse him of exacting too much 
from the people, and he would retort upon her that she coddled them. Fanny 
would often decline to obey him, and he would make angry hints as to his 
clerical authority. In this way they had worked together pleasantly, without 
any of the awkwardness which on other terms would have arisen between a 
young man and a young woman. But now that he began to praise her with 
some peculiar intention of meaning in his tone, she was confounded. She had 
made no immediate answer to him, but walked on rapidly through the mud 
and slush. 

“ You are very constant,” said he; “I have not been two years at Clavering 
without finding that out.” It was becoming worse and worse. It was not so 
much his words which provoked her as the tone in which they were uttered. 
And yet she had not the slightest idea of what was coming. If, thoroughly 
admiring her devotion and mistaken as to her character, he were to ask her 
to become a Protestant nun, or suggest to her that she should leave her home 
and go as nurse into a hospital, then there would have occurred the sort of 
folly of which she believed him to be capable. Of thefolly which he now 
committed, she had not believed him to be capable. 

It had come onto rain hard, and she held her umbrella low over her head. 
He also was walking with an open umbrella in his hand, so that they were 
not very close to each other. Fanny, as she stepped on impetuously, put her 
{oot into the depth of a pool, and splashed herself thoroughly. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,” said she; “this is very disagreeable.” 

‘Miss Clavering,” said he, “I have been looking for an opportunity to 
speak to you, and I do not know when I may find another so suitable as 
this.” She still believed that some proposition was to be made to her which 
would be disagreeable, and perhaps impertinent ; but it never occurred to her 
that Mr. Saul was in want of a wife. 

* Doesn't it rain too hard for talking?” she said. 

“ As I have begun, I must go on with it now,” he replied, raising his voice 
a little, as though it were necessary that he should do so to make her hear him 
through the rain and darkness. She moved a little further away from him 
with unthinking irritation ; but still he went on with his purpose. “ Miss 
Clavering, I know that I am ill-suited to play the part of a lover; very ill- 
suited.” Then she gave a start and again splashed herself sadly. “I have 
never read how it is done in books, and have not allowed my imagination to 
dwell much on such things.” 

“Mr. Saul, don’t go on; pray don’t.” Now she did understand what was 
coming. 

“ Yes, Miss Clavering, I must go on now; but not on that account would I 
press you to give me.an answer to-day. I have learned to love you, and, if 
you can love me in return, I will take you by the hand, and you shall be my 
wife. I have found that in you which I have been unable not to love—not to 
covet that I may bind it to myself as my own forever. Will you think of 
this, and give me an answer when you have considered it fully ?” 

He had not spoken altogether amiss, and Fanny, though she was very argry 
with him, was conscious of this. The time he had chosen might not be con- 
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sidered suitable for a declaration of love, nor the place; but, having chosen 
them, he had, perhaps, made the best of them. There had been no hesitation 
in his voice, and his words had been perfectly audible. 

“Oh, Mr. Saul, of course I can assure you at once,” said Fanny. “ There 
need not be any consideration. I really have never thought ” Fanny, 
who knew her own mind on the matter thoroughly, was hardly able to express 
herself plainly and without incivility. As soon as that phrase “of course”’ 
lad passed her lips, she felt that it should not have been spoken. There was 
no need that she should insult him by telling him that such a proposition 
from him could have but one answer. 

“No, Miss Clavering ; I know you have never thought of it, and therefore 
it would be well that you should take time. I have not been able to make 
manifest to you by little signs, as men do who are less awkward, all the love 
that I have felt for you. Indeed, could I have done so, I should still have 
hesitated till I had thoroughly resolved that I might be better with a wife 
than without one, and had resolved also, as far as that might be possible for 
me, that you also would be better with a husband.” 

“ Mr. Saul, really that should be for me to think of.” 

“And for me also. Can any man offer to marry a woman—to bind a 
woman for life to certain duties, and to so close an obligation, without think- 
ing whether such bonds would be good for her as well as for himself? Of 
course, you must think for yourself—and so have I thought for you. You 
should think for yourself, and you should think also for me.” 

Fanny was quite aware that, as regarded herself, the matter was one which 
required no more thinking. Mr. Saul was not a man with whom she could 
bring herself to be in love. She had her own ideas as to what was loveable 
in men, and the eager curate, splashing through the rain by her side, by no 
means came up to her standard of excellence. She was unconsciously aware 
that lie had altogether mistaken her character, and given her credit for more 
abnegation of the world than she pretended to possess, or was desirous of pos- 
sessing. Fanny Clavering was in no hurry to get married. I do not know 
that she had even made up her mind that marriage would be a good thing for 
her; but she had an untroubled conviction that, if she did marry, her hus- 
band should havea house and an income. She had no reliance on her own 
power of living on a potato, and with one new dress every year. A comfort- 
able home, with nice, comfortable things around her, ease in money matters 
and elegance in life, were charms with which she had not quarrelled, and, 
though she did not wish to be hard upon Mr. Saul on account of his mistake, 
she did feel that in making his proposition he had blundered. Because she 
chose to do her duty as a parish clergyman’s daughter, he thought himself 
entitled to regard her as a devotée, who would be willing to resign everything 
to’ become the wife of a clergyman, who was active, indeed, but who had not 
one shilling of income beyond his curacy. “Mr. Saul,” she said, “I can 
assure you [ need take no time for further thinking. It cannot be as you 
would have it.” 

“Perhaps I have been abrupt. Indeed, I feel that it is so, though I did not 
know how to avoid it.” 

“It would have made no difference. Indeed, indeed, Mr. Saul, nothing of 
that kind could have made a difference.” 

“ Will you grant me this—that I may speak to you again on the same sub- 
ject after six months?” 
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“Tt cannot do any good.” 

“It will do this good—that for so much time you will have had the idea 
before you.” Fanny thought that she would have Mr. Saul himself before 
her, and that that would be enough. Mr. Saul, with his rusty clothes and his 
thick, dirty shoes, and his weak, blinking eyes, and his mind always set upon 
the one wish of his life, could not be made to present himself to her in the 
guise of a lover. He was one of those men of whom women become very fond 
with the fondness of friendship, but from whom young women seem to be as 
far removed in the way of love as though they belonged to some other species. 
“J will not press you further,” said he, “as I gather by your tone that it 
distresses you.” 

“T am so sorry if I distress you, but really, Mr. Saul, I could give you—I 
never could give you any other answer.” 

Then they walked on silently through the rain—silently, without a single 
word—for more than half a mile, till they reached the rectory gate. Here it 
was necessary that they should, at any rate, speak to each other, and for the 
last three hundred yards Fanny had been trying to find the words which would 
be suitable. But he was the first to break the silence. “Good-night, Miss 
Clavering,” he said, stopping and putting out bis hand. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Saul.” 

“T hope that there may be no difference in our bearing to each other, 
because of what I have to-day said to you?” 

“ Not on my part—that is, if you will forget it.” 

“No, Miss Clavering ; I shall not forget it. If it had been a thing to be 
forgotten, I should not have spoken. I certainly shall not forget it.” 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Saul.” 

“T shall not forget it even in the way that you mean. But still I think 
you need not fear me, because you know that I love you. I think I can 
promise that you need not withdraw yourself from me, because of what has 
passed. But you will tell your father and your mother, and of course will be 
guided by them. And now, goodnight.” Then he went, and she was 
astonished at finding that he had had much the best of it in his manner of 
speaking and conducting himself. She had refused him very curtly, and he 
had borne it well. He had not been abashed, nor had he become sulky, nor 
had he tried to melt her by mention of his own misery. In truth, he had 
done it very well—only that he should have known better than to make any 
such attempt at all. 

Mr. Saul had been right in one thing. Of course she told her mother, and 
of course her mother told her father. Before dinner that evening the whole 
affair was being debated in the family conclave. They all agreed that Fanny 
had had no alternative but to reject the proposition at once. That, indeed, 
was so thoroughly taken for granted, that the point was not discussed. But 
there came to be a difference between the Rector and Fanny on one side, and 
Mrs. Clavering and Mary on the other. “Upon my word,” said the Rector, 
“T think it was very impertinent.” Fanny would not have liked to use that 
word herself, but she loved her father for using it. 

“TI do not see that,” said Mrs. Clavering. “He could not know what 
Fanny’s views in life might be. Curates very often marry out of the houses 
of the clergymen with whom they are placed, and I do not see why Mr. Saul 
should be debarred from the privilege of trying.” 

“If he had got to like Fanny what else was he to do?” said Mary. 
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“Oh, Mary, don’t talk such nonsense,” said Fanny. “Got to like! People 
shouldn’t get to like people unless there’s some ‘reason for it.” 

“What on earth did he intend to live on?” demanded the Rector. 

‘Edward had nothing to live on, when you first allowed him to come here,” 
said Mary. 

“ But Edward had prospects, and Saul, as far as I know, has none. He had 
given no one the slightest notice. If the man in the moon had come to Fanny 
I don’t suppose she would have been more surprised.” 

“ Not half so much, papa.” 

Then it was that Mrs. Clavering had declared that she was not surprised— 
that she had suspected it, and had almost made Fanny angry by saying so. 
When Harry came back two days afterward, the family news was imparted to 
him, and he immediately ranged himself on his father’s side. “Upon my 
word I think that he ought to be forbidden the house,” said Harry. “He 
has forgotten himself in making such a proposition.” 

“That’s nonsense, Harry,” said his mother. “If he can be comfortable 
coming here, there can be no reason why he should be uncomfortable. It 
would be an injustice to him to ask him to go, and a great trouble to your 
father to find another curate that would suit him so well.” There could be no 
doubt whatever as to the latter proposition, and therefore it was quietly 
argued that Mr. Saul’s fault, if there had been a fault, should be condoned. 
On the next day he came to the rectory, and they were all astonished at the 
ease with which he bore himself. Jt was not that he affected any special 
freedom of manner, or that he altogether avoided any change in his mode of 

speaking to them. A slight blush came upon his sallow face as he first spoke 
to Mrs. Clavering, and he hardly did more than say a single word to Fanny. 
But he carried himself as though conscious of what he had done, but in no 
degree ashamed of the doing it. The Rector’s manner to him was stiff and 
formal; seeing which, Mrs. Clavering spoke to him gently, and with a smile. 
“ T saw you were a little hard on him, and therefore I tried to make up for it,” 
said she afterward. “You were quite right,” said the husband. “ You 
alwaysare. But I wish he had not made such a fool of himself. It will never 
be the same thing with him again.” Hasry hardly spoke to Mr. Saul the first 
time he met him, all of which Mr. Saul understood perfectly. 

“Clavering,” he said to Harry, a day or two after this, “I hope there is to 
be no difference between you and me.” 

“Difference! I don’t know what you mean by difference.” 

“We were good friends, and I hope that we are to remain so. No doubt 
you know what has taken place between me and your sister.” 

“Oh, yes; I have been told, of course.” 

“ What I mean is, that I hope you are not going to quarrel with me on that 
account? What I did, is it not what you would have done in my position— 
only you would have done it successfully ?” 

“T think a fellow should have some income, you know.” 

“Can you say that you would have waited for income before you spoke of 
marriage ?” 

“T think it might have been better that you should have gone to my father.” 

“It may be that that is the rule in such things, but if so, I do not know it. 
Would she have liked that better?” 

“Well; I can’t say.” 
“You are engaged? Did you go to the young lady’s family first?” 
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“T can’t say I did; but I think I had given them some ground to expect it. 
I fancy they all knew what I was about. But it’s over now, and I don’t know 
that we need say anything more about it.” 

“Certainly not. Nothing can be said that would be of any use; but I do 
not think I have done anything that you should resent.” 

“ Resent is a strong word. I don’t resent it, or, at any rate, I won’t; and 
there may be an end of it.” After this, Harry was more gracious with Mr. 
Saul, having an idea that the curate had made some sort of apology for what 
he had done. But that, I fancy, was by no means Mr. Saul’s view of the 
case. Had he offered to marry the daughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
instead of the daughter of the Rector of Clavering, he would not have imagined 
that his doing so needed an apology. 

The day after his return from London, Lady Clavering sent for Harry up to 
the House. “So you saw my sister in London ?” she said. 

“ Yes,” saié Harry, blushing ; “as I was in town, I thought that I might as 
well meet her. But, as you said, Lady Ongar is able to do without much 
assistance of that kind. I only just saw her.” 

“Julia took it so kindly of you; but she seems surprised that you did not 
come to her the following day. She thought you would have called.” 

“Qh, dear, no. I fancied that she would be too tired and too busy to wish 
to see any mere acquaintance.” 

“ Ah, Harry, I see that she has angered you,” said Lady Clavering; “ other- 
wise you would not talk about mere acquaintance.” 

“Not in the least. Angered me! How could she anger me? What I 
meant was that at such a time she would probably wish to see no one but 
people on business—unless it was some one near to her, like yourself or Hugh.” 

“ Hugh will not go to her.” 

“ But you will do so; will you not?” 

“ Before long I will. You don’t seem to understand, Harry—and, perhaps, 
it would be odd if you did—that I can’t run up to town and back as I please. 
I ought not to tell you this, I dare say, but one feels as though one wanted to 
talk to some one about one’s affairs. At the present moment, I have not the 
money to go—even if there was no other reason.” These last words she said 
almost in a whisper, and then she looked up into the young man’s face, to see 
what he thought of the communication she had made him. 

“Oh, money!” he said. “ Youcould soon get money. But I hope it won't 
be long before you go.” 

On the next morning but one, a letter came by the post for him from Lady 
Ongar. When he saw the handwriting, which he knew, his heart was at once 
in his mouth, and he hesitated to open his letter at the breakfasttable. He 
did open it and read it, but, in truth, he hardly understood it or digested it 
till he had taken it away with him up to his own room. The letter, which 
was very short, was as follows: 


Dresr Frienp:—I felt your kindness in coming®to me at the station so 
much! the more, perhaps, because others, who owed me more kindness, have 
paid me less. Don’t suppose that I allude to poor Hermione, for, in truth, I 
have no intention to complain of her. I thought, perhaps, you would have 
come to see me before you left Londén; but I suppose you were hurried. I 
hear from Clavering that you are to be up about your new profession in a day 
or two. Pray come and see me before you have been ffany days in London. 
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I shall have so much to say to you! The rooms you have taken are everything 


that I wanted, and I am so grateful! Yours ever, hy 


When Harry had read and had digested this, he became aware that he was 


again fluttered. “ Poor creature!” he said to himself; “it is sad to think how 
much she is in want of a friend.” 


a IN THE HAMMOCK. \_ 
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How the stars shine out at sea! 
Swing me, Tita! Faster, girl! 

I’m a hang-bird in her nest, 

All with scarlet blossoms drest, 
Swinging where the winds blow free. 


Ah! how white the moonlight falls. 
Catch my slipper! there it goes, 
Where that single fire-fly shines, 
Tangied in the heavy vines, 
Creeping by the convent walls. 


Ay de mi! to be a nun! 

Juana takes the veil to-day, 
She hears mass behind a grate, 
While for me ten lovers wait 
At the door till mass is done. 4 


Swing me, Tita! Seven are tall, 
Two are crooked, rich, and old, 
But the other—he’s too small ; 
Did you hear a pebble fall ? 

And his blue eyes are too cold. 


If I were a little nun, 

When I heard that voice below, 

I should scale the convent wall: 

I should follow at his call, 

Shuddering through the dreadfal snow. 


Tita! Tita! hold me still! 

Now the vesper bell is ringing, 

Bring me quick my beads and veil. 

Yes, | know my cheek is pale 

And my eyes shine—I’ve been swinging. 






Ross Terry. 
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OT the least remarkable fact in the history of the great rebellion, is the 
comparative immunity which our armies, and the population of the dis- 
tricts which were the scenes of active military operations, enjoyed from the 
epidemic diseases engendered by war. It is true that the malarial influences 
incident to certain localities have increased, to a greater or less extent, the 
sickness and death rates in our armies, but none of those fearful epidemic 
maladies which depend upon specific miasms generated in large bodies of men, 
under bad hygienic management and defective sanitary police, such as typhus, 
typhoid fevers and malignant dysentery, have produced anything like the 
havoc which has been repeatedly observed in European armies from these dis- 
eases. But while the Nation is congratulating itself upon its escape from 
the epidemics which commit such ravages in the wake of war, it is startled by 
the approach of a pestilence, bred upon a distant soil, and marching with re- 
sistless energy through Europe and across the sea to this Western Continent. 
While indulging in the happy security of peace at home and abroad, we are 
suddenly thrown into anxiety and alarm by a foreign complication, which, 
scarcely a year ago, no prophet could predict, and no diplomacy can now avert. 
Nothing in the shape of a foreign war could more excite the pulse of the Na- 
tion than the anticipated approach of the Cholera: “the pestilence ‘that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noonday.” The heart 
of commerce grows faint at the prospect of its paralyzing influence upon trade ; 
capitalists tremble for the security of their investments ; the terror it inspires 
usurps the place of reason, and panic deranges for a season the whole frame- 
work of society. Such have been the effects of previous visitations of this pes- 
tilence, and such will doubtless be the effects again, if we fail to heed the 
timely warning which Providence has given of its approach, and set our house 
in order for its coming. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and science has made this adage as 
true of epidemic diseases as it is of less insidious foes. One of the lessons 
which modern civilization is daily impressing upon us, and one which the sani- 
tary history of our armies during the past five years has illustrated with 
great force is, that the choice between health and disease lies in a very large 
degree with ourselves. We do not mean that it is‘always possible for us to 
escape the tendencies to disease impressed upon us through hereditary in- 
fluences or social evils, but, as science progresses, the hope dawns upon us that 
we may yet acquire such control over these sources of disease, as well as over 
epidemic maladies, as to mitigate their effects to an extent now hardly con- 
ceivable. This hope, which science makes reasonable, depends mainly for 
its fruition upon the practical results of scientific investigation being made 
popular and brought within the intelligence of the masses. Never does the 
necessity for this general knowledge of the laws which govern the origin and 
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progress of disease appear to be greater than in the presence of a fearful epi- 
demic. Nothing certainly at this time can contribute more to control the 
ravages of the coming pestilence and allay public excitement, than to bring 
the present knowledge of its originating causes and the influences which diffuse 
it within the comprehension of the people. 

Ever since the first occupation of India by Great Britain, Asiatic cholera has 
been recognized as an endemic disease in that country. As early ag 1762 a 
malady more terrible than yellow fever is described as having appeared in the 
Bengalese Territory, destroying 30,000 natives and 800 Europeans in a short 
time. Again, we have very authentic and graphic accounts of the ravages 
committed by cholera in an English army corps at Gangam, on the Coroman- 
del coast,in 1781. It is said that “men previously in perfect health dropped 
down by dozens, and even those less seriously affected were generally past re- 
covery in less than an hour.” _—_It was not until 1816, however, that we have 
any reliable records of a widespread epidemic; then the cholera appeared in a 
most virulent form at Jessore, a crowded, filthy town in Bengal, and in nu- 
merous other places in the Delta of the Ganges. It is impossible to trace any 
regular progress in this first great migratory movement of the pestilence in 
India; its general direction, however, was westward. In 1823 it reached 
Astracan, the great eastern trading port of Russia, on the northern shore of 
the Caspian, menacing Europe for the first time. Here the progress of the 
pestilence was, for six years, mysteriously stayed. In July, 1830, however, 
the cholera broke out again in Astracan and Orenburg, and there marshalled 
its strength for its first great march around the world. 

It is worthy of note here, that there was a singular immunity from the pes- 
tilence in the countries to the north and south of the parallel lines which the 
disease followed from Odessa and Moscow. Denmark escaped entirely, Nor- 
way and Finland were not visited until 1832, and Stockholm was the only 
place in Sweden that suffered from the epidemic. On the south, the southern 
provinces of the Austrian Empire, Bavaria, Franconia, Central and Southern 
Germany, the whole of Rhineland, from Cologne to Basle, as well as Savoy and 
the Rhone districts of France, were also spared by the pestilence. It is difficult 
to explain these facts, especially as intercourse was kept up between many of 
the exempted localities and those ravaged by the disease. The well-known 
protective influence of mountain ranges, the comparatively slow modes of com- 
munication in those days, and the great tide of trade and travel being from the 
east toward the west, are facts which furnish probably the true solution to 
these apparently mysterious phenomena in the march of cholera. 

While the disease was travelling through Russia into the heart of Europe, 
it reached Egypt through Arabia, and passed thence to Constantinople and 
Smyrna. In the Autumn of 1831 it broke out at Sunderland, on the east coast 
of England, and in February, London and Edinburgh were attacked simul- 
taneously. It traversed the Atlantic in June, and appeared about the same 
time in Quebec, Montreal and New York. During the Summer the progress of 
the pestilence in this country was very rapid, and marked by the same ten- 
dency to travel in the direction of the principal rivers and thoroughfares. 
In the Spring of 1833 the disease was very fatal in Havana and Mexico, mak- 
ing, in the case of the City of Mexico, an exception to its usual preference for 
alluvial districts. In the Summer of 1833, the cholera recrossed the Atlantic, 
and appeared for the first time in Lisbon. It languished in Portugal during 
the Winter months of 1833-34, and in the Spring of 1834 broke out in Spain. 
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!'rom Spain it took a north-easterly course, attacking Marseilles, Toulon, Nice 
and Genoa; thence extending into Lombardy by Coni and Turin; thence into 
Central Italy by Florence, and reaching Trieste in the Autumn of 1835, it 
passed on to complete its comet-like course in the Eastern countries, from 
which it had invaded Europe five years before. In 1834 the pestilential 
current again crossed the Atlantic from England to this country, and some 
places were attacked by the slighter epidemic of this year, which had entirely 
escaped that of 1832. There were occasional, and, in some instances, severe 
outbreaks of cholera both in Europe and in this country, until the Autumn of 
1837. After 1837 the cholera was not heard of in Europe or America for ten 
years, though it continued to prevail as an endemic in India, its birthplace. 
The second great migratory movement of cholera began, like the first, in the 
Delta of the Ganges. It is said to have had its origin, as recent investigations 
show that the first may have had, in a Mahometan pilgrimage. In July, 
1848, there assembled at a place called Tantah, in the Delta, nearly 200,000 
pilgrims, from all parts of Egypt and Syria, to celebrate the festival of a 
Mahometan saint. Immediately on the dispersion of this assemblage, the 
disease appeared at Alexandria and Cairo, and in the third week of August 
there were 300 cases daily in Cairo, and 130 in Alexandria. Before the pil- 
grims dispersed at Tantah, there were said to have been upward of 3,000 
deaths from the malady. This epidemic swept over Europe with great rapid- 
ity, exhibiting far more malignant and diffusive energy than its predecessor. 
It reached our own shores in the Autumn of 1848, appearing almost simul- 
taneously at New York and New Orleans, In the previous epidemic, the in- 
troduction of the disease was clearly traceable to emigrant ships which arrived 
at Quebec and New York about the same time, with cholera cases on board. 
The pestilence crossed the ocean in the same way in 1848. On the 2d of De- , 
cember, 1848, the ship New York arrived at Staten Island. She had sailed 
from Havre on the 9th of November, with French and German emigrants. All 
on board remained well until the 16th day, when cholera broke out. Before 
the vessel arrived at Quarantine ground, seven of the steerage passengers had 
died, and twelve sick were sent to the hospital on the Island. Immediately 
eight cases and five deaths occurred in the hospital, among persons who had 
had no communication with the vessel. A sharp frost seemed to arrest the 
further spread of the disease. A similar occurrence took place almost simul- 
taneously at New Orleans. Theship Swanton arrived at that port with emi- 
grants, about the same time. Thirteen passengers had died of cholera at sea. 
The day after the ship arrived, a woman, having decided cholera, was sent to 
the hospital on shore, and on the following day, a passenger on the same ship, 
who was landed in good health, was admitted to the hospital in a state of 
collapse. Other cases from the city were admitted the same day. In these 
latter it is said no communication with the ship could be traced. From this 
time the disease spread rapidly in the hospital and in the city, and from New 
Orleans it extended its course up the Mississippi river, attacking the towns on 
the banks, and reaching St. Louis and Chicago before it appeared in the cities 
on the Atlantic coast in the Spring. The same malignancy, and the same diffu- 
sive energy which characterized this second epidemic in Europe were observed 
in this country. It is also a notable fact that the disease did not disappear 
either from Europe or America for several years after its introduction in 1848, 
repeating in this respect the history of the previous visitation. The epidemic 
disappeared from this country in the Autumn of i854, but continued to prevail 
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in some of the West India Islands, on the Northern coast of South America, 
and in many places in Europe during the years 1855 and 1856. 

We find that both the great epidemics which invaded Europe were cradled 
in the Delta of the Ganges, and it is evident that the cholera is an endemie 
there, as the yellow fever is in the Antilles, and the plague in Egypt. Authen- 
tic accounts of its ravages are traced as far back as the occupation of the In- 
dian Peninsula by Great Britain ; there is little doubt, indeed, that the disease 
was known there for centuries before, and authorities are not wanting to show 
that it had found its way into,Europe in the seventeenth century. It seems 
to have its origin always in the marshy jungles at the mouths of the great 
rivers, and to ripen into deadly power under the influence of the tropical sun 
and amid the reeking filth of an overcrowded, uncivilized and superstitious 
population. . The efficient causes of the disease, whatever they may be, are 
periodically intensified and diffused in India by the assemblages at the religious 
festivals, which take place every few years among the devotees of Islam and 
Juggernaut. During these ceremonies, the people gather in immense crowds 
and subject themselves to the fatigues of exhausting journeys, ill clad, camp- 
ing on the borders of stagnant streams, indulging in all the excesses of de- 
bauchery, and subsisting on the most loathsome and disgusting food. Is it 
surprising that an endemic poison should gather forge and malignancy under 
such circumstances as these? or that the civilized world should suffer from the 
invasion of a pest, thus periodically bred upon its very borders, and finding 
ready means of transportation in the ever-increasing avenues of trade and 
travel? The report of the French Commission on the epidemic which less than 
a year ago appeared on the shores of the Mediterranean, and in the short 
space of five months was anchored in our own harbor, proves that it originated 
with the pilgrims returning from the celebration of the festival of Kourban- 
Beiram, the feast of sacrifices at Mecca. The number of individuals of all 
ages and both sexes assembled from the various Mahometan countries to go 
through the consecrated ceremonies was estimated at 700,000, and the number 
of sheep and camels slaughtered, the offal of which was abandoned upon the 
ground, exceeded a million. “The pilgrims came to this festival,” says a writer 
in a recent number of the Medical Times and Gazette, “badly clothed, badly 
fed, many exhausted, and all fanatically ecstatic—to them death had no ter- 
rors, and this common earth no future. To die was to enter Paradise the ear- 
lier, the transition from life to death a mere{dream, the prevention of death 
a curse rather than a blessing, and pain even gn ecstacy. In years past this 
vast multitude has never assembled without being subjected tothe ravages of 
some disease. How could such a catastrophe be avoided? They come 
together unprepared for all the exigencies and necessities of life. They have 
no encampment, no sufficiency of food or water, no latrine, no drain, no one 
ready or willing to bury their dead. Into such a host as this cast a speck of 
disease-producing matter that will reproduce disease, and the passively un- 
wholesome living mass becomes actively poisonous. Unfortunately, too, it is a 
moveable pest, for of the hundreds of thousands attacked, few after all reach 
the goal they long for. Despite fanatical hope, the majority remain tied to the 
earth, and these, when the great celebration is over, dragging vast miles 
homeward as immortalized Haji, before whom common mortals must uncover, 
carry with them the germs of disease, and disseminate it wherever they go.” 

A feature common to the progress of the past epidemics of cholera is the 
general tendency of the pestilential current toward the west. This tendency 
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has been ascribed to the direction of prevailing winds; but the fact with re- 
gard to the influence of winds upon the progress of the cholera seems to be, 
that while under certain conditions the specific poison of the disease may be 
wafted by currents of air, it will also make its way in opposition to even the 
monsoon and trade winds. The only conclusion indeed that can be drawn 
from the irregular and erratic progress of the pestilence,as well as from its 
general tendency toward the west, is that it marches in the tracks of human 
intercourse. It follows the tide of traffic and travel. No other hypothesis 
can explain its apparent independence of parallels of latitude, its rapid pas- 
sage of broad oceans, and its inevitable extension in the courses of great high- 
ways and navigable rivers. 

Another fact deduced from the history of the past epidemics of cholera, and 
one which it isto be hoped may be keenly appreciated by publicsanitary authori- 
ties, is the great malignancy of the disease wherever masses of human beings 
are congregated, whether in armies or in the crowded tenements of large 
towns. This fact is sufficiently illustrated in the fearful mortality of the pes- 
tilence among the Mahometan pilgrims, in numerous instances in armies in 
India and Europe, and everywhere in the history of cholera in the large cities 
of the world. This observation, trite as it is, teaches really all that is prac- 
tical in the management and control of cholera as an epidemic. 

The history of the origin and progress of cholera naturally suggests the in- 
quiry as to the efficient causes of the disease, and the means by which it is 
communicated, and conveyed from one locality to another. The ancient theo- 
ries as to the atmospheric and telluric causes of cholera, that is, of its depend- 
ence upon peculiar electrical and thermometric conditions of the air, or upon 
poisonous emanations from the soil, are inconsistent with the geographical 
distribution of the pestilence, and are now for the most part abandoned. The 
pathologists of the present day generally agree in classifying cholera with 
those diseases which depend upon the introduction into the human system of 
specific poisons of animal or vegetable origin. It is true that none of these 
so-called specific poisons, such as we suppose to be the efficient causes of ty- 
phus, small pox, scarlet fever, and the like, have ever been isolated ; thew have 
never been detected by the microscope, nor successfully analyzed by chemistry ; 
we are entirely ignorant of their nature, whether they are material or exist 
simply in the form of effluvia from putrescent animal and vegetable matter ; 
and yet the fact*of their existénce, as demonstrated by their effects and the 
laws which govern their development and propagation, is as incontestable as 
that of electricity. - 

Many curious theories have been advanced to explain the nature of the 
cholera poison. In 1849, considerable axcitement was produced in England by 
the supposed discovery by Drs. Brittain and Swayne, of Bristol, of the cause 
ot cholera, in a minute fungous plant which they detected in various specimens 
of water used for drinking and culinary purposes, and corresponding with simi- 
lar fungi found in cholera discharges. These supposed fungi, were afterward 

-proved to be common varieties of water alge by experienced microscopists, 
and the hypothesis based upon them was generally abandoned. Sir Henry 
Holland, in some very ingenious reflections on the cause of cholera, argues to 
prove the probable dependence of this and other epidemic diseases upon the 
diffusion through the atmosphere of myriads of microscopic animalculi. He 
alludes, in support of this theory, to the wonderful researches of Ehrenberg, 
in the kingdom of the Infusoria. Some of these infusorial animals are not more 
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than from #one-thousandth to a two-thousandth of a line in diameter, and 
a cubic inch of water may thus contain more than 800,000,000,000 of these 
beings, estimating them to occupy only one-quarter of its space; and a 
single drop (measuring not more than a line in diameter), placed under the 
microscope, will be seen to hold 500,000,000, an amount, perhaps, nearly 
equal to the whole number of human beings on the surface of our globe. 
If a single drop of water may thus swarm with life, what incalculable num- 
bers of animalculi must be contained in every stagnant pool or lake and in 
the sea. These invisible infusoria, in consequence of their immense and 
swarming numbers, color large tracts of water, and give rise to one variety 
of phospnorescence of the sea. They compose in dense and crowded masses a 
sort of mould, a cubic inch of which may represent more than 40,000,000 of 
individual animals. It is true that these wonderful revelations in the micro- 
scopic world prove nothing of these animalcul: as sources of disease ; and yet, 
when we reflect that these minute animal organisms may be, as Professor 
Owen suggests, “ nature’s scavengers,” it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
under certain conditions, they may acquire poisonous properties, and thus be 
the means of producing and spreading disease among more highly organized 
beings. This animalcular theory of cholera becomes even more reasonable 
when we consider the facts which have been developed within the past twenty- 
five years by Kuchenmeister, Von Siebold, and others, in regard to parasitic 
diseases. It would seem from the results already obtained in this branch of 
science, as if no organized being was free from the depredations, in some form 
or another, of “trencher friends,” and that there was more truth than fancy in 
the couplet of Hudibras : 


“ These fleas have other fleas to bite ’em, 
And these fleas, fleas, ad infinitum.” 


Not less than thirty varieties of entozoa find hospitable quarters within the 
body of man, to say nothing of the more familiar parasites that prowl upon 
his surface. In addition to these, the skin and mucous membranes of the 
human subject furnish a genial soil for the grow th of ten distinct species of 
fungous plants. 

These parasites produce very distressing, and, in many instances, very fatal 
maladies—not only in the human species, but among the lower animals. It is 
said, for example, that an Entozéic disease has extended itself to such an 
alarming degree in Iceland, that one-sixth of the whole population is affected 
with it, and it eauses 10,000 deaths annually. The wide diffusion of some of 
these diseases is due to the fact that many parasites are common to animals 
and men, and communicable from one species to another. It is ‘worthy of 
notice, too, in this connection, that history furnishes numerous examples of 
periods of blight in the vegetable kingdom, associated with epizoétics among 
the lower animals, and with epidemics affecting the human family. 

We have alluded to these facts concerning parasitic diseases, not with a view 
of supporting the theory that cholera is caused by an entozéon, for there is as 
yet no ground foi*such a supposition, but simply to show that there is nothing 
improbable in the animalcular theory of its origin. Its history certainly indi- 
cates that the disease depends upon some specific poison, and that this poison, 
being portable, must have a material nature; what this material poison is, 
animal or vegetable, there is eyery reason to hope will one day be determined. 

The material nature of the cholera poison may be reasonably inferred from 
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the facts relating to its conveyance from one locality to another, and from the 
probable modes of its diffusion. The extension of the pestilence in the high- 
ways of trade and travel has already been noticed. We have seen that the 
second great epidemic was more widely diffused and more malignant than the 
first, and for the reason, doubtless, that the means for its rapid transportation 
were greatly multiplied. Steamships had taken the place of sailing vessels, 
and railways of slow-moving vehicles and caravans. The increased facilities 
of communication, the extension of commercial enterprise, and the over- 
crowding of towns and cities in the development of manufacturing interests, 
all conspire to accelerate the progress, and help the deadly work of cholera. 
These facts are all important in their bearing upon the question of preventing 
the introduction of the disease into Europe from its place of origin in the East. 
The French Government, with a sagacity which it always exhibits in matters 
relating to social science, has suggested the plan of a diplomatic conference on 
the subject of cholera, with the special object of considering this question. 
The inefficiency of Sanitary Cordons, when the cholera has once broken its 
Eastern bounds, has been repeatedly demonstrated both in Europe and this 
country—a perfect quarantine, in these days of free commercial intercourse, 
being almost impracticable under any circumstances—and in this country, with 
its extended lines of sea coast, probably impossible; and though it is desirable 
that the most stringent legislation should accomplish all that is feasible in this 
respect, wé cannot place much reliance on its complete success. If, however, 
as appears from the report of the French Commission, the cholera is always 
brought into Europe by Mahometan pilgrims returning from Mecca, and if, 
as is doubtless the fact, the facilities for its importation are increased by the 
passage of these pilgrims in crowded and ill-ventilated steamships, the true 
places at which to establish Sanitary Cordons are the seaports from which 
the pilgrims embark and at which they arrive. 

The received opinions as to the modes by which cholera is propagated, are 
based upon the theory that the disease depends upon a specific, material 
poison contained in the characteristic discharges of the disease. It is true that 
some authorities deny this theory, and base their objection to it on the failure of 
Namias to produce the disease, by innoculating the healthy with the discharges 
of the sick, and on the experiments of M. Foy and others, whose enthusiasm 
led them to taste the discharges, and who yet escaped infection. But the 
positive value of a few experiments of this kind is very little, compared with 
the repeatedly successful results of similar experiments on the lower animals, 
and the less direct but very cogent evidence of the same method of propaga- 
tion among human beings. Dr. Budd, of Bristo), England, and the late Dr. 
Snow, of London, have accumulated a vast amount of evidence going to 
establish the fact that cholera is purely a disease of the stomach and bowels, 
and that this disease is always induced by the introduction into the stomach 
of a specific poison ; that this poison is contained, exclusively, in the discharges 
of the sick, and that nothing is exhaled from the lungs or skin that can pro- 
duce the malady; that this poison is not a gas or vapor, but a material sub- 
stance, soluble in water or in a dried state, capable of being wafted a little 
way by currents of air, or transported in clothing long distances. Dr. Snow 
regarded water as the principal means of spreading the disease in communi- 
ties. He demonstrated repeatedly the direct introduction of the choleraic 
poison into a locality, and its percolation through badly constructed cesspools 
and sewers into wells from which water was drawn for drinking and culinary 
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purposes. The most remarkable, perhaps, of these instances was in the famous 
Broad Street epidemic in London. He traced the source of the poison in this 
case to its introduction into a well through a defective drain ; he removed the 
handle of a pump by which the poison was being dispensed to many hundreds 
of the population, and stopped the plague, as if by magic. The conveyance 
of the cholera poison ‘in a dried state in clothing and merchandise has been 
repeatedly illustrated in the transportation of the disease in ships; and the 
probability of its being occasionally wafted for considerable distances through 
the air has been reasonably inferred from numerous facts in the history of the 
disease. In the Autumn of 1848, the disease appeared to be conveyed in this 
way to Staten Island from the ship New York, which arrived at Quarantine 
with the cholera on board. Another remarkable observation of this kind is 
recorded by Mr. Bostock, an English army surgeon in India. “ One wing of 
a cavalry regiment, just arrived from England, and in high health, ascended 
the Ganges, from Calcutta, in boats, there being no cholera at the time in Cal- 
cutta. At a certain period of the voyage the troops arrived at a part of the 
country where cholera prevailed in the villages on the banks of the river, but 
with which they did not communicate. Here cases of cholera occurred in the 
boats ; after a few days, when they had passed the limits of the existence of the 
disease on shore, it disappeared in the boats. What makes the case peculiarly 
conclusive is that the same experience was repeated a short time afterward with 
the other wing of the regiment—the disease appearing and disappearing as 
before at the same points.” 

It is unnecessary to describe the various modes in which a material morbid 
poison, almost infinitely multiplied probabiy in every case of the disease, may 
find its way into the alimentary canal. The fact that the cholera spreads most 
rapidly, and is most fatal among those who are careless about personal cleanli- 
ness, and who live in crowded, ill-ventilated and filthy dwellings, is sufficiently 
suggestive of the many ways in which the poison may be widely dispensed. 
Although the conditions associated with poverty and its concomitant evils are 
those which have been uniformly observed to favor the extension and fatality 
of cholera, it is proper to notice that certain states of the atmosphere are al- 
ways found to give energy to the development and diffusion of the disease. Its 
geographical distribution shows that the pestilence may prevail within a con- 
siderable range of temperature, but it has been found in India, and in the his- 
tory of the great epidemics everywhere, that an elevated temperature, with a 
moderate degree of moisture, presents the most favorable conditions for its 
rapid and fatal progress. The apparent anomaly in this respect observed in 
the history of the disease in Russia in the Winter season, is explained by the 
circumstance that the internal atmosphere of the Russian houses is kept at a 
very high temperature by means of stoves, and also by the fact that the water 
used during the Winter season is obtained in most cases from the melting of 
snow, which has been exposed to the reception of various excrementitious 
substances thrown out from the houses. 

The question of the. contagiousness of cholera is one about which there is, 
of course, much anxious inquiry. Unfortunately the proverbial disagreement 
of doctors finds no exception in the answers to this question. The different 
opinions result partly from the diversity of views regarding the cause of the 
disease, and partly from the different acceptations of the term contagion. If 
we accept the theory received by the best pathologists of the present day that 
the cholera depends upon a specific material virus which exists in the charac- 
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teristic evacuations of the disease, and being portable, isconveyed either through 
the medium of air, water or food into the alimentary canal, we shall easily ar- 
rive at the true interpretation of the term contagion, as applied to this malady. 
Contagion signifies strictly communication by contact—consequently a disease 
to be strictly contagious must be conveyed from the sick to the well by personal 
contact through the skin. Very few diseases are communicable in this way, and 
there is no evidence to show that cholera is one of them, But the specific poison 
of a disease may be breathed into the lungs, or swallowed with food or drink, 
snd coming in contact with moist and very vascular mucous membranes may 
be readily absorbed and reproduce its effects. So in a larger sense all diseases 
depending upon a specific virus are contagious, so long as their peculiar 
poisons, which are reproduced in the sick, and are excreted in various ways 
from their bodies, can be brought into immediate contact with any living mem- 
brane, from which they can be absorbed. In some diseases, their contagious 
principles are exhaled from the lungs, in others they are excreted by the 
skin, and in others again they are passed with the discharges from the alimen- 
tary canal. In a few, it is probable that the specific virus is eliminated from 
the body in more than one of these ways. The true statement then in regard 
to the contagiousness of cholera, justified by the present state of knowledge, 
would seem to be this—that cholera is contagious, just as typhus, typhoid 
fever or small pox are contagious, that is, it depends upon a specific virus, 
which is multiplied either in or out of the body in the discharges, and is trans- 
missible in the ways before mentioned. It is doubtless less contagious than 
the diseases just alluded to, for the reason that its poison is not exhaled with 
the breath, nor accumulated on the surface of the body; it probably resides 
wholly in the evacuations, and hence it is more capable of removal, and with 
ordinary hygienic care the risk of its communication to those about the sick 
can be almost surely avoided. From these considerations on the cause of 
contagion in cholera, it may be reasonably inferred that in a clean, well-ordered 
household, a single case of the disease need not excite anxiety or alarm for the 
safety of others, and if this be true of a household in which the laws of 
hygiene are observed the same might be made true of towns and cities. 

The appointment of a new Health Commission, characterized by eminent 
scientific ability, and invested with most liberal executive powers, is at this 
time a source of sincere congratulation to the citizens of New York. This 
city, in its present condition, with its defective sewerage, crowaed tenements, 
foul markets, and filthy streets, offers a most inviting field for the diffusion of 
cholera. It is true that the Commission has imposed upon it the worst of the 
herculean labors, but the task once completed, we may anticipate the future 
invasions of epidemic disease with comparative complacency. In no city in 
the world probably are the means for realizing the benefitial results of sanitary 
science greater than in New York. Its natural advantages for sewerage and 
thorough ventilation were never surpassed. All that is needed, is the scien- 
tific ability to teach, and the power to entorce, the laws of public and private 
hygiene. 








THE ART OF DINING. 


S$ soon as born, the child cries for food, and the first care of the nurse i 
that its wants be promptly supplied. From the cradle to the grave, a 
large share of thought and attention is necessarily devoted to those bodily 
cravings which our daily food is meant to satisfy. How important then 
becomes that science which guides us in the proper preparation of our food ; 
a science indispensable to our very existence, and hence the first we ought to 
acquire. 

I call cookery a science, and such it is, in the application of principles to 
the preparation of food; in the use of spices; in the composition of sauces ; 
in the mixtures for pastry, and in the compounding of the various mysteries 
of the cuisine. It is indeed the gastronomical branch of chemistry. 

Cookery is an art as well as a science; an art whose principles are applied 
in the trussing of birds; in the shaping, garnishing, ornamenting and mould- 
ing of dishes and cakes. As an art, it transforms the table, with its un- 
sightly collection of ill-arranged dishes, into an object beautiful to the eye, 
and brings satisfaction to other senses than that to which it is its especial 
mission to minister. It thus gratifies the taste, while it administers to the 
body. 

Gastronomy is the opposite of gluttony. It does not seek to teach us the 
secret of the Roman Emperor who wished only to eat as much and as often as 
possible. It does not teach us what kind of food we can consume the most of, 
but what it is that best suits each individual constitution, and secures to it 
the highest degree of health. It is the application of mind to the selection 
and preparation of our food, and lifts us above the blind instincts of the lower 
animals. 

It is a fact beyond question, that the intellectual and moral faculties of man 
are influenced in a large degree in their operations by those physical con- 
ditions which are dependent upon our food. And in its more direct and 
hardly less important bearing upon bodily comfort and beauty, the Science of 
Cookery rises to a dignity which has been too little understood and appreciated 
in America. Physiology proves that it is the contraction of the muscles that 
produces wrinkles ; therefore, a person whose food is properly prepared will 
always appear younger and more beautiful than one who follows no scientific 
principles in his eating. Good food, properly prepared, will keep his muscles 
in order and elastic. Any one, male or female, young or old, starting with a 
good stomach can keep healthy and in good flesh with proper food; it is 
only necessary to select the kind required by the constitution, and prepare it 
judiciously. It is not what we eat that makes us fat, but what we digest. 
Bad food may bring a temporary bloatedness, but not the plumpness of good 
health. 

I agree with the opinion expressed by Thomas Jefferson, as well as by a 
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celebrated New York clergyman, that good things have been made by the 
Creator for good peopie. America is better provided than any other country 
with the raw materials for food. Why, then, should not Americans make a 
proper use of the abundant means which Nature has placed at their disposal 
for health and enjoyment? Why do Americans content themselves with the 
poor living to which so many of them are accustomed? It is because born of 
yesterday, although we have rivalled the old world in many sciences and arts, 
we have so far paid no attention to the Art of Cookery. Few of us know 
what dishes are to be eaten first or last, and what reasons determine their 
selection. I will try to initiate the readers of Taz GaLaxy into the mysteries 
of Gastronomy, so far as they are applied to the preparation of a dinner, our 
principal and most substantial meal. 

A well-cooked dinner is charming to the eye, delightful to the smell, and 
delicious to the taste. Besides supplying the waste of our system, it ministers, 
in its measure and place, to our intellectual and moral capacities,as I have 
before shown. Well-prepared food does not mean costly food; bear in mind 
that money alone cannot provide wholesome dishes. Three pounds of good 
beef, or of good mutton, properly cooked, are more palatable, digestible, and 
afford more nourishment than ten dollars’ worth of either beef, mutton, poul- 
try or game poorly prepared. 

If a dinner is composed of but one dish, one is not long in determining the 
order of dishes, but if it is composed of two or more it is necessary to know 
which comes first. It is no uncertain rule that determines this, for the laws of 
Gastronomical Science are as precise in their application as those of any other 
science. 

In order to allow the stomach to properly perform its hidden and wonderful 
work, it is necessary not only to give it the right materials, but to give them 
in due time and order. A dinner, no matter how grand it may be, for two, 
ten or one hundred persons, is composed of only seven kinds of dishes, viz : 

Potage—Hors-d’ceuvres—Relevés—Entrées—Rotis, or Roast Pieces—En- 
tremets and Dessert. 

Potage is the gastronomical or modern name for soup. A potage is gener- 
ally made with broth and bread, or Italian pastes, such as vermicelli and 
maccaroni, or vegetables, fruit, etc. Milk is also used in many potages. 

Soup is the first dish served at dinner. Although as nutritious as any other, 
it is lighter, and very easy of digestion. It prepares the stomach for the 
heavier materials, by setting the salivary glands and gustric juice at work. 
Raw oysters are eaten first at breakfast, luncheon and supper for the same 
reason. Some connoisseurs eat oysters even at dinner and before the soup. 
This is against the rules of Gastronomy. After having eaten oysters, the 
soup, however good it may be, is not much relished; the taste of the one dish 
does not agree with that of the other. Those who eat oysters merely as an 
appetizer make a mistake, as the American oyster, instead of merely whetting 
the appetite, satisfies it. : 

The hors-d’ceuvres are served after the soup, and are generally eaten while 
the relevés are carved. They are composed of small appetizing dishes, such as : 
Butter and radishes, anchovies, Bologna sausage, pickled fruit, pickled fish, 
olives, sardines, etc. 

' The relevés are composed of fish and meat. At a family dinner, the relevé 
is almost always of fish. Ata grand dinner, or at a dinner for several persons, 
both fish and meat are served as relevés. A fish served whole is a relevé, but 
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when served in pieces or slices, with a sauce or gravy, it is an entrée. The 
relevés of meat are the largest pieces served during the dinner ; such as: 

Braised, roasted, or 4 la mode beef; calf’s head; shoulder, leg, or saddle of 
veal; pork ; hams, boiled or roasted ; fillet of beef; chickens or capons, with 
rice; lamb quarters: legs, shoulders, or saddles of mutton ; meat pies; patés 
de foies gras; turkey, boiled or stuffed ; venison, etc. 

After the relevés, the entrées are served. They are composed of meat and 
fish. Entrées are the most difficult dishes to prepare. All the science and 
skill of the cook are necessary for their preparation. Nearly all the dishes of 
meat and fish served with sauces (either blondes or brunes) are entrées. The 
gastronome eats very little, if any, of the relevés; he reserves his appetite 
for the more delicate and tasty entrées. 

Next comes the rotis, or roast pieces, and the salads of greens. The salads 
are eaten with, or immediately after the rétis. Roasted fish is also served, and 
is called the second roti. The roast pieces of meat are almost always poultry 
and game. Poultry must be served first. 

The entremets, which come next in order, are composed of vegetables, fish, 
sweet dishes, and large cakes. Fish served as entremets must be small, and 
fried ; fish prepared in any other way is never served as entremets. By the 
sweet dishes are understood dishes made of vegetables, fruits, or eggs and 
sugar. Although the appetite is pretty much gone by the time the sweets 
are brought on, they are so enticing in appearance that we make an effort and 
taste them. Some go beyond tasting ; so much the worse for them ; they pay 
a high price for a momentary gratification. 

Cheese comes first in order in the dessert. It has the property of taking 
away any taste that may have been left in the mouth by the food already 
taken, and therefore prepares the palate for the dainties of the dessert. 
Cheese is also very favorable to the tasting of wines, the latter being always 
more relished with cheese than with any other kind of food. 

Ordinarily, but one kind of soup is partaken of, but this is not the case 
with the other kinds of dishes. 

There is no order for the eating of hors-d’ceuvres. Every one takes what 
he likes best. 

Fish is eaten before meat as relevé. 

The order of the different kinds of entrées (tastes and exceptions aside) is 
to commence with fish, then follow with butcher's meat and poultry, and 
game last, This rule holds good for the rdtis, except that the fish is last, 
instead of first. 

Vegetables come first in the entremets; then the fried fish, sweet dishes, 
and, lastly, the cakes. : 

For the dessert there is no order. After the cheese, which is always eaten 
first, every one helps himself according to taste or fancy. 

The ‘gastronomical or hygienic rule to be observed in eating, it will be seen, 
is, therefore, after the soup and hors-d’ceuvres, to commence with the heaviest 
or most substantial dishes, and to finish with the lightest. 

The rule is just the opposite for wines. Here we must commence with the 
lightest, and end with those which contain the most alcohol, and are conse 
quently the heaviest. 

No kind of drink ought to be taken before eating. Drinking when the 
stomach is empty causes the evaporation of the gases, irritates the stomach, 
and is very often followed in the end by indigestion and dyspepsia. Imme- 
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diately after the soup, a little pure wine is taken. This must be what is 
called “vin de table” (table wine); that is, a good claret or German wine, 
not containing more alcohol than claret. The following are generally used: 

Macon, Thorins, Rhine, Médoc, Cote St. Jacques, Beaune, Moulin-a-vent, 
St. Emilion. 

After this, and while the hors-d’ceuvres, relevés and entrées are dispatched, 
the beverage should be, invariably, one part of wine (the same as above) and 
three parts of water. We are perfectly aware that this rule is not always 
followed; but we are very sorry for those who depart from it—who, for a 
momentary gratification, spoil their appetite and stop digestion. It is known 
in physiology that alcohol causes the food to ferment in the stomach, and 
partly paralyzes the nervous system, and consequently stops the stomach in 
its hidden and wonderful work. 

A glass of Madeira wine or a sorbet is taken just before eating the réti. 
With the roti and entremets, a superior and richer wine is served and drank, 
sometimes without water, but not by the gastronome, who drinks water and 
wine till he comes to the dessert. These wines are : 

Pomard, Clos-Vaugeot, Nuits, Cote-Rétie, Graves, Sauternes, St. Julien, 
Chateau-Margaux, St. Georges, Chambertin, Hermitage, St. Peray, Romanée, 
Banzi, Lafitte, Médoc. 

Water is never added to the wines served with the dessert. The selection 
of the wines most in use depends, to a great extent, on the taste of the host, 
or the country in which the dinner takes place. In every country, champagne 
is foremost. Then come French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian and 
German wines in general. Among these we find: 

Lunel, Muscat, Tokay, Cape of Good Hope, California, Madeira, Cyprus, 
Malaga, Syracuse, Alicante, Sherry, Port, Canary, Constance, etc. 

White wine is always taken while eating oysters. Its taste agrees better 
with that of oysters than any red wine; very likely on account of being free 
from essential oils, and containing very little tannin. Chablis wine is con- 
sidered the best te be taken with oysters, especially in France; but it loses 
much of its flavor by transportation over water, and very little, if any, has 
ever been imported into this country. The best French white wines here are 
Sauiernes, Pouilly and Graves. There are also excellent Rhine white wines, 
Hungarian, German, etc. The Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian white 
wines contain too much alcohol to be taken with oysters; they are wines for 
dessert. 

The French custom of taking a cup of black coffee after dinner has been 
adopted everywhere. As a general rule, a liquor glass of brandy is served 
- with the coffee to gentlemen, and a little milk to ladies. Coffee is a stimulant; 
it produces agreeable sensations, and excites the faculties of the mind. It 
helps digestion after a substantial dinner. It neutralizes the fermentation of 
alcohol in the stomach to a great extent. v3 

Having dined, the best thing is to take your ease for half an hour; not 
even reading, but talking of trifles that do not tax the intellect. The mind 
and the stomach should not be made to work together if we would avoid dys- 
pepsia. 

In the next and succeeding papers we will consider this subject of the Din- 
ner more particularly and see how we shall cook and serve our dishes. It 
shall be a simple meal, such as any family Toe Gaxaxy enters might easily 
provide. Pierre Bor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ARCHIE, 


HE was a tall slip of a girl, with a waist that you could span ; long-limbed, 
and with enough of childishness about her still to give her that nameless 
grace that never quite comes back to any woman in her full maturity. In her 
best black silk—the second dress she had had of regulation length—and a 
bonnet, walking demurely by her father’s side to church, Archie Lovell looked 
a grown-up young lady; in her sailor-hat and gingham suit, running wild 
about the Morteville beach of a morning, she looked a child, and a very wicked 
child, too. Her hair (that Mrs. Maloney called red) was always, save under 
the Sunday bonnet, left to hang upon her shoulders, as girls of twelve wear it 
in England—Mr. Lovell averring that it was a sin to let paddings, or pins, or 
artifice of any kind come near it; and I think he was right. Now that lime- 
and lemon-juice blanche our women’s hair, and that auricomus and other 
fluids bring it back to yellow or red, one gets sceptical on the subject of gold- 
tinted locks ; but Archie’s were of a‘hue that all the artistes in London could 
never so much as imitate: nut-brown in shade, red-gold in sunshine, supple, 
plenteous, exquisitely soft, rich, and “ kiss-worthy,” to use the word of some 
old poet, always. Her face was a charming one—sunburnt almost to the 
darkness of her hair, with coal-black pencilled brows, small nose, rather more 
inclining to retroussé than the girl herself liked; a mouth too large for a 
heroine, but excellent for a woman—having white, short teeth ; the perfection 
of coloring ; and that square cut about the corners of the lips that renders any 
mouth at once passionate and intellectual—the mouth of a poet. Her hands 
were browner even than her face, but small, strong, and delicately modelled ; 
and her eyes! ah, here was the crowning fascination of the whole. With 
dark eyes, Archie would have been a pretty, sparkling brunette, probably— 
such a woman as you admire for an evening, and then lose among all the other 
women of the same color in your memory; but once see Archie Lovell’s blue 
eyes shining from that brown face, and eyes and face sunk in on your remem- 
brance for ever. They were blue to singularity, like some of those Italian 
eyes that occasionally startle you just on this side of the Apennines: sapphire- 
blue to their very depths, with crystal-clear iris, and thick lashes—rich, black, 
and curling up, as you see sometimes on a young child. Could those eyes 
soften or fill with passion, or were exquisite form and color all their beauty? 
No one knew. Archie was a child till last Thursday, and all the expressions 
her face had worn as yet had been intensely childish ones: rage, when any- 
thing vexed herself or her father; pleasure over a new frock ; mischievous 
delight at “ taking rises” out of her simple stepmother; and saucy devil-may- 
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carishness (I have searched in vain for a loftier expression, but everything. 
heroic is so out of place in speaking of Archie)—saucy devil-may-carishness © 
toward the whole of the Anglo-Morteville population—the female portion of 
it especially—at all times and seasons when she came across their path. 

Till last Thursday. Last Thursday she made the acquaintance of Gerald 
Durant. He was walking—bored, and trying to kill the hours that hung 
wearily before the boat sailed—along one of the back streets of the town, when 
suddenly he came upon the-vision of Archie’s face—a vision destined to haunt 
his memory through many an after year. She was perched up, not in a wholly 
lady-like position, on a villainous broken wall that bounded the garden of their 
landlady’s house; no hat on, the wonderful hair hanging loose down her 
shoulders ; a striped blue-and-white shirt, confined round the waist by a strap 
like a boy’s; and a paraphernalia of oil-paints beside her on the wall ; for, in 
her way, Archie had painted ever since she could stand alone. For some 
minutes she was unconscious of Durant’s approach, and worked quietly on at 
the dead coloring of her sketch, while he stood and fell in love with her. 
Then he came nearer; and she saw and nodded tohim. He was dressed in the 
same velveteen suit and mountaineer’s hat that you have seen him in on the 
pier ; and Archie, unversed in Guardsmen, took him in full faith for a Wander- 
bursch, and wished him good-day in patois German—a language that she had 
learnt beautifully, three years before, among the mountains of Tyrol. He 
answered in excellent Anglo-Hanoverian, and the girl’s cosmopolitan ear told 
her in a second he was an Englishman. She looked at his hands next; saw 
he was no Wanderbursch—and blushed crimson? No, reader. In the course 
of this story I will not once write conventionalities respecting Archie. She 
blushed not one shade, but began to laugh at the pronunciation, excellent 
though it was, of the stranger’s German ; and three minutes later Gerald had 
seen her sketch, and was standing chatting to her as freely as if they had just 
been introduced, and waltzed together for the first time at a ball, or undergone 
any other formal introduction, within the sacred precincts of propriety and 
social decorum. 

They talked on for an hour or more, Archie ever and anon putting in a 
stroke or two at her unfinished sketch (it was during this time, no doubt, that 
Gussy Marks espied them); then a French bonne appeared at the back door of 
the house, who shouted out to mademoiselle across the length of the garden 
that dinner was served ; and Durant bowed himself away. 

He was as much épris as he had ever been in his life. His nature had 
become a good deal French by frequent residences in Paris and other Gallican 
influences, and French words best describe many of his moods. Not really in 
love, of course—do Guardsmen ever fall in love? not flattered; not struck 
with the desire of hunting down a credit-giving quarry, as was generally the 
case in Mr. Durant’s flirtations—but épris. Those blue eyes, that lithe and 
graceful form, had won his sense of beauty. That unabashed tongue—so 
childish, yet so keenly shrewd—had stimulated as much intellectual zest as it 
was in him to feel about a woman. Who and what was this girl, dressed like 
a boy, painting like an artist, talking like a well-born woman of five-and- 
twenty, and looking like a lovely child of sixteen ?—this young person whose 
speech would not have discredited a duchess, but who sat perched on the wall 
of a Morteville back street, and who nodded and talked to the first stranger 
who passed her in the road ? 

He went back to his hotel, told his valet to unpack his things, and in the 
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evening amused himself by losing his money at écarté to Captain Waters. 
The next morning early he was on the sands; and Miss Lovell was there also, 
with her father. 

She looked at him as she passed, and he raised his hat—Mr. Lovell doing 
the same mechanically, and without as much as looking at him; and Durant’s 
vanity was wounded on the spot. The girl did not look conscious, nor the 
father distrustful. What a fool he had been to think for ten minutes of the 
stupid little bourgeoise—a blue-eyed, pert young woman, who, doubtless, 
planted herself daily on that wall with the express purpose of flirting with any 
barber or bagman who might chance to pass along the street ! 

He walked back to his hotel; told his valet to repack his portmanteau at 
once, and then—then on his way to the pier met Archie (on her road home for 
a forgotten sketch-book), and stopped and talked to her once more. 

She was looking her best—better than she had done the day before—in a 
fresh white dress, skirt and jacket alike, a sailor-hat bound with a bit of blue 
ribbon, neat peau-de-Suéde gloves, perfect little laced boots, and a bunch of 
honeysuckie in her breast. Gerald got leave to carry her book for her (told 
his long-suffering valet, whom he passed upon the pier, hot with indignation, 
to take back his things to the hotel), and when he left Miss Lovell within fifty 
yards of her father on the beach, had made up his mind, as much as he ever 
made up his mind, to look upon it as a settled affair that he should lose his 
head about her. This was two days ago. He had seen her and walked with 
her on the sands more than once since; and Archie was a child no longer. 
She was not a whit in love with Mr. Durant; her heart was as unstirred, really, 
as a moorland pool, upon whose surface the-imaged flitting clouds give a sem- 
blance of agitation; but she had received the deference—had listened to the 
implied flatteries of a man learned in the science of woman-pleasing, and her 
imagination, her vanity, her zest in life, her life itself, had got a new and 
delicious stimulus. She was a child no longer ! 

The Rue d’Artois was dead silent as Mr. Lovell.and his daughter entered 
their house ; and when a few minutes later Gerald, his cigar in his mouth, 
passed carelessly up the street under the shadow of the opposite houses, he 
could hear Miss Archie’s voice, clear and ringing, on the silent night air. 

Mr. Lovell’s apartment was on the rez-de-chaussée. The windows and 
shutters were wide open, and the light of a lamp upon the supper-table showed 
the family group with perfect distinctness to any passer-by who chose to look 
at them from the street—Mrs. Lovell prim and upright at one end of the table ; 
Mr. Lovell’s stooping form and preoccupied face at the other. Close beside 
him, radiant in her white dress and with her shining hair, Archie; and walk- 
ing familiarly about, attending on them, Jeanneton, the great, good-humored 
French peasant woman, who formed the cook, housemaid, and butler of the 
Honorable Frederick Lovell’s present establishment. 

“ Fifteen francs is certainly an enormous price,” said Miss Lovell, addressing 
her stepmother with that air of intense indignation seldom seen in women, 
save where apparels concerned—“ but they would be the making of the whole 
dress. A plain .white tarlatan is the best taste in the world for me, I want 
nothing better; but then the adjuncts should be perfect. My gloves I’m sure 
of, for I tried them on early this morning, when my hands were cold; and my 
wreath will do. But my—no; I don’t like te think of it even—they would 
make such an addition.” : 

“ When I was a girl, black slippers were very much worn with white dresses,” 
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said Mrs. Lovell; “and very nice they used to look. I was at a ball given by 
the Honorable Mr. Rawston, of Raby Castle; and the three ladies Vernon 
were there in white gauze—” 

“ And black shoes!” interrupted Archie, pertly. “ Yes, Bettina, that’s ali 
very well, but I’m not one of the ladies Vernon—I’m Archie Wilson; and ali 
the old Morteville ladies hate me ; and I wish—yes, I do—to be the prettiest 
girl at the ball. And if I could have these—well, it’s no use talking of it— 
but if I could, it would just make the difference in my whole dress. I won- 
der whether M. Joubert would take fourteen francs if I offered it to him— 
money down?” 

“ Money down, my dear!” cried Mr. Lovell, waking up suddenly. “What 
is that you are talking of? Money down! My dear Archie, whatever you 
do, never fall into any of these horrible innovations. Money down!” 

“Tt would be a great innovation if we were to put it into practice,” cried 
Archie, who evidently was accustomed to make her opinions known in the 
household. “ But for once in my life, father, I do wish I could pay ready cash. 
That cruel wretch of an old Joubert, why should he refuse credit any more 
than any other tradesman? And the only ones that fit me in the place! I 
declare I’ve half a mind to pawn my ear-rings, and have them. Better be 
without trinkets of any kind than wear black shoes and a white dress. I hate 
the thought of it!” and turning up her animated face across her shoulder—all 
of which pantomime Gerald was watching—Miss Lovell here communicated 
her grief in French to Jeanneton, who immediately broke forth in a loud chorus 
of indignation and sympathy. Why, even at a ball at the Mairie she (Jean- 
neton) had worn white shoes. Black shoes and a white dress for mademoiselle 
at mademoiselle’s first ball, monsieur! And Jeanneton extended her clasped 
hands deprecatingly toward monsieur, as though he were a monster of domestic 
tyranny about to force his innocent child into a convent, or a marriage of con- 
venience. ‘ Mademoiselle’s first ball!” reiterated Jeanneton, imploringly. 

“ But why—but what do you all mean? Why should not the child have 
these black boots?” > 

“ White! white! white!” cried Archie, immensely excited. 

“Well, then, white boots, if she wishes them. Are not white boots the 
correct thing for young women to wear at balls?” he continued, addressing 
Mrs. Lovell; “ if they are, let her have them by all means. Poor little Archie!” 
And he stretched his arm out and stroked her hair caressingly. 

If Archie had expressed a wish for a set of diamonds and a white satin dress, 
Mr. Lovell would have said, “let her have them ;” and the girl shot a quick 
look of sapient intelligence toward her stepmother. “ Don’t enlighten him,” 
the look said; “don’t tell him our reputation is so bad M. Joubert won't let 
me have a pair of white satin slippers on credit ; don’t tell him we have only 
just francs enough to last out next week, and that by dint of somewhat short 
dinners toward the close of it.” Then aloud, “ Ah, dear papa, you never deny 
me anything,” she said; “and you'll see if I won’t do you credit to-morrow 
evening—shoes and all. I do hope the young men will pay me attention,” 
she added, quitting the subject of money, now that her father had roused him- 
self enough to take part in it. “I only know three; and that’s not many to 
look to for twenty-one dances, is it? Even if they all ask me twice—which 
one can’t be sure of—there’s six, and fifteen to sit out. Bettina, I hope I 
sha’n’t sit out fifteen dances.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope not; but there’s never any saying, men are so 
capricious. 1 remember once when I was young—” 
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“ Ah, but that was very different. The Marquis of Tweedle never asked 
you at all after dancing nine times running with you the night before; but 
people like M. Gounod are not likely to be capricious. Do you think I could 
calculate with certainty on M. Gounod asking me three times, now ?” 

M. Gounod was a little French doctor—a bachelor of forty—greatly sought 
after by all the female population of Morteviile; and Mrs. Lovell answered 
that she thought Archie might certainly rely on a dance with him—a dance, 
perhaps, at the end of the evening. As to thinking he could dance with little 
girls before midnight, with the Mairie’s two daughters, and the Sous-préfet’s 
wife, and all his influential patients, in the room, it was absurd ; unless, indeed, 
they went very early, and he gave her a quadrille before the other ladies had 
arrived. 

“A pleasant prospect for me!” cried Archie, with a real tremor in her voice, 
and real tears rising in her eyes ; “ and after lying awake for nights and nights 
thinking of this ball, and how jealous I would make old Gussy Marks and all 
of them by my successes! If—if—” but the supposition lapsed into silence ; 
“if Mr. Durant would only stay, and go to it,” was what she thought; but 
for about the first time in her life she felt a shyness at putting her thought 
into words. 

“Tf little Willie Montacute asks me, I’ll dance away half the night with 
him, at all events,” she finished, after a minuts or two. “ Anything would be 
better than sitting by and seeing other people enjoy themselves.” And then 
Miss Lovell took a vigorous heap of fricandeau of veal, and a goodly pile of 
salad, an addition of cherry compote (she was quite cosmopolitan in her taste 
for sauces), a gigantic slice of the loaf, and began her supper. 

Gerald watched her robust appetite with admiration. The young person he 
could least love on the earth—her he was engaged to marry—had, before men, 
a trick of dallying with her food, which exasperated him singularly. What 
did girls go in for when they abstained from food? Intellectual charms ?— 
the cleverest people eat the most. Physical ones? to be handsome, the frame 
of any animal must be well nourished. No such illogical human creature was 
before him now; but a young woman eating her supper as heartily as a man— 
ay, and helping herself ever and anon to fresh condiments, and finally to more 
veal and another trench of bread; and, as I have said, Mr. Durant’s admira- 
tion increased enormously as he watched her. 

When the supper table was at length cleared by Jeanneton, Mrs. Lovell 
reminded her stepdaughter in a very serious tone what day of the week it was. 

“Sunday evening, Archie, my dear—Sunday evening, you know.” 

“ Well, Bettina, what of it? Jeanneton may clear the things away on Sun- 
day evening, mayn’t she, without sin?” 

“ Archie dear, for shame! A young girl should never use words of that 
sort. You know on Sunday evening I always like to attend to our services. 
We shall have just time for a good quiet reading now, before bed-time.” 

“ Not to-night, Bettina, not to-night,” said the girl, gravely, and coming so 
abruptly to the window that Durant half thought she must have caught a 
glimpse of his figure before he drew away quickly into deeper shadow. “ It 
isn’t that I dislike the readings,” she added, in a voice that utterly disarmed 
poor little foolish Bettina; “ when I’m in the mood, I like them better than 
anything else, I do; but I’m not in the mood to-night ; and I won’t pretend to 
read David’s grand old words, and all the time be thinking of white satin shoes 
and M. Joubert, and my chances of partners at the ball. A cigarette and a 
walk by moonlight would be much more suitable to my present state of mind.” 
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“ Not a cigarette, Archie, not a cig—” 

“ Bettina, child, please go to bed, and don’t mind me. If I think a cigarette 
would do me good, I shall smoke one, you may be sure. Now, good-night.” 

“ Well, then, Archie, don’t put on—you know what I mean. It was very 
well for once, but you are getting too old for these tricks now; and let Jean- 
neton sit at the window, at all events.” And then, having apologized away 
her lecture into simple acquiescence, as usual, Mrs. Lovell lit her bed-candle 
and went away; and Archie and her father were left alone. 

He came up and put his arm round her shoulder. A great gaunt man 
Durant could see he was, in the moonlight, with narrow, stooping shoulders, 
white, delicate hands, and a pale, absent-looking, intellectual face. 

“ Archie, my love, Bettina is right ; don’t go out again as you did last night.” 

“OQ, papa, it was such fun! and knowing all the stories the old ladies would 
make up: and it was only your coat and hat, papa, after all.” 

“ But still it pained me, Archie ; it pained me when you told us of it.” 

“TJ won't do it then. I’ll never do it again.” Very quick and decided she 
said this. “Poor little papa, you have quite enough to trouble you without 
me.” 

And Mr. Gerald Durant, who was not overburdened with household affections, 
felt oddly at seeing her take her father’s hand and hold it tenderly up against 
her cheek. . 

“Tf you like, I’ll go up at once and help Bettina with the reading,” she 
added after a minute or two. 

“ Well, well, that’s quite another thing,” answered Mr. Lovell. “ Bettina is 
a most admirable woman. I’m sure you and I owe her everything, Archie ; 
but her theology is—well, let us say her weakest point—a thing to be accepted, 
not argued about. To persist in Dissenting manuals, as she does, when all the 
noblest works of our Church are open to her! No, Archie, I must say I do 
not care how often you miss poor Bettina’s readings.” 

The theological difference between her father and his wife had been long 
patent to Archie; and from the time she was six years old she had known kow 
to make discreet use of them on occasion. 

“ And you'll make me a cigarette or two before you go?” (Mr. Lovell had 
a sanctum in which he always,spent the early hours of the night.) “ Ah, do, 
papa; it’s so jolly to sit here and smoke in the moonlight.” 

“ But you don’t like it, Archie?” said Mr. Lovell, as he took out his tobacco 
and prepared mechanically to obey her. “I can tell by your face, miss, you 
don’t really like your cigarettes a bit.” 

“ Well—like ?” answered Archie, reflectively; “like? no. I don’t suppose 
I do like the taste, any more than I like the feel of a bonnet; but still I’m 
quite ready to wear a bonnet on Sunday. It’s the ideas of things, I believe, 
not the things themselves, that are nice—don’t you think so, papa?” 

“Yes, Archie,” he answered, quietly. “ And ’tis in the pursuit of the ‘ idens 
of things,’ not of things themselves, that men’s lives waste away—like mine.” 

“O, father! waste away ?” 

“ Waste away, child—and leave no trace, either for bad or good, as they 
waste.” 

Archie was silent, and gave a long and wistful look at her father’s face. 
Vaguely it came into her head to speculate whether this was truth indeed that 
he had spoken ; whether a life spent in dreams does not, in the very things 
left undone, leave as palpable a record of itself/—more palpable oftentimes— 
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than a life of activity and work? Butshe made no answer. A sort of instinct 
told her that it was better Mr. Lovell should believe his failures to be harm- 
less ones at least. And, with their money frittered away, herself and her 
education neglected, their position—ay, and at times the common comforts of 
life—gone, too, the poor child, with premature womanly tact, had long since 
learnt to be silent whenever Mr. Lovell sentimentalized about himself and 
his failures. 

“ You will have finished ‘Troy’ in a few weeks, papa; and then there will 
be no more talk of failure. I am certain, quite certain, you will get a good 
price for it in London.” 

“Troy” was an enormous and very ambitious landscape, that Mr. Lovell 
had been working at for years, It was a wonderful combination of such red, 
purple, and green, as nature never painted yet upon the face of creation ; but 
dear to Mr. Lovell’s heart as ever “Carthage” was to Turner, or, perhaps, a 
juster simile, as “ The Banishment of Aristides” to poor Haydon. 

To Archie this picture was like a brother or sister. It had grown with her 
growth—every great event of her life, since she was a child of seven, seemed, 
in one way or another, to be connected with “ Troy ;” and now thatit was 
within a few weeks of completion, when the artist himself said that more 
thought, more finish, cow/d not be given to this masterpiece of his life, his 
daughter’s heart fevered tumultuously over its prospects of success or of fail- 
ure. Childish though the girl was in most other things, in everything per- 
taining to money her life had already forced her to be wise. Mr. Lovell esti- 
mated (who shall say by what tariff?) that “Troy” must fetch five hundred 
guineas at least. Five hundred guineas would enable them to pay off the cred- 
itors from whom they had run away—for Mr. Lovell in his heart was honest 
still; to cast aside this incognito that Archie detested so cordially, and to 
start afresh. (Starting afresh was a process they had passed through—hitherto 
by the sacrifice of capital—about every year since her birth.) Yes; and sup- 
pose “Troy” did not sell? Suppose the picture-buyers in London did not 
think those marvellous ruby purples more like to nature than Archie in her in- 
most heart did here in Morteville-sur-Mer? Long after her father had left 
her, Miss Lovell stood pondering these things ; the cigarettes still lying upon 
the window-sill, the ball, the white satin shoes, Mr. Durant himself, forgotten ; 
and when suddenly a figure emerged into the light close before her, for a second 
or two she did not even recognize him. 

“ Miss Lovell, I am afraid I have startled you,” he remarked, as she drew 
instinctively away from the window, and half hid herself behind the curtain. 

“Ah, Mr. Durant! is it you? Well, for a moment I certainly did not know 
you. I was far away from Morteville—just then—day-dreaming, as I’ve a 
dreadful habit of doing.” And then she held out her hand—that little bit of 
a sunburnt hand, whose modelled proportions were already so graven upen 
Gerald’s memory—and gave it him. 

Affairs were progressing, thought Mr. Durant; the girl had never shaken 
hands with him before. The papa and mamma retire, and mademoiselle, sur- 
prised in a pretty pose in the moonlight, gave her hand to him, and returned 
his pressure heartily. Now was the time to begin serious love-making at 
once. 

Which conclusion shows that a Guardsman, weighted even with seven sea- 
sons’ experience, may make desperate mistakes occasionally about matters 
wherein his own vanity is concerned. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A CIGAR BY MOONLIGHT. 


Arcnie Lovett seated herself like a child upon the sill of the open window, 
leant forth her face full where Maloney, had she been there, could have seen it, 
and told Mr. Durant at once, and without any reserve, that he might go on 
with his cigar while he talked to her. Mind it?—not a bit. Her father 
smoked al! day and all night long. She had been brought up since she was a 
baby among people who smoked. Why, Bettina, who looked upon a cigar as a 
capital crime once, had got actually to feel lonely without the smell of smoke 
now. 

“ And who is Bettina?’ asked Gerald, thinking that domestic confidences 
would be the kind of conversation most calculated to put the girl at her ease 
with him. 

“ Bettina is my father’s second wife,” answered Archie promptly—“ Eliza- 
beth, really ; but he disliked the name so much, that a German friend thought 
of Bettina for him—and the most ill-used, long-suffering step-mother in the 
world. I was three when she came to us—I am seventeen now; and during 
these fourteen years I have turned every hair of her head from black to white. 
Poor little Bettina !” 

“ Are you so very wicked, then, Miss Wilson?” Gerald asked: “I should 
not have thought so, I am sure.” 

“QO, I was an awfully wicked child, I think ” answered Archie; “and then 
I believe I really did take every disease under the sun—Bettina says so, at all 
events—also, that I got into more accidents than any other childextant. Now, 
of course, it’s different. There are no more diseases, as she says, that I can 
take, and I am too careful, and a great deal too fond of myself to get into acci- 
dents: so really a good deal of the poor little woman’s responsibility is taken 
away.” 

The balls had broken in Durant’s favor. He could open the first battery of 
flirtation in an easy, orthodox fashion, and without the wearisome necessity of 
any more of; those dreary family histories. 

“No other disorder that you can possibly take? I should hardly think 
that, Miss Wilson, at your age.” 

“ Well, of course, I don’t mean cholera or the plague” (“ You matter-of- 
fact young Briton !” interpolated Archie mentally), “ but childish ailments— 
hooping-cough, measles, scarlet-fever, and all the rest of it. Do you under- 
stand now ?” 

“ And you don’t admit the possibility of any but bodily ailments, then? 
You don’t recognize the existence of mental sufferings ?—disappointed hopes, 
broken hearts—” 

“O, I’ve much too good a digestion for any nervous affection of that kind,” 
she interrupted with a laugh. “ Papa says I shall never know anything about 
the usual griefs of civilized young women as long as my magnificent appetite 
ard digestion remain to me.” 

If the fence was unconscious, it was none the less effective. Gerald saw 
that he was a great deal farther than he had thought from sentiment still, and 
resolved for the present to follow rather than lead. 

“Civilized young women! Don’t you consider yourself as belonging to civ- 
ilization, then ?” 
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“Hardly, Mr. Durant; or only in the same sort.of way that gipsies do, 
Now, look ;” she just touched his sleeve with her hand, and leant her face for- 
ward confidentially to his; “look here; as long as I can remember anything, 
we've been living about in Italy, but never longer in any place than a year or 
so at atime. We have always been much too poor for any English people to 
want to know us, and my father’s friends everywhere have been artists—artists, 
and actors, and musicians, and republicans, and all those sorts of men, you 
know. For the rest, we generally know our butcher and our baker—till our 
credit gets too bad for us to want to keep up the acquaintance—and occasion- 
ally the English parson, but not his wife or daughters, to bow to; sometimes the 
doctor; and that’s about the extent of our dealings with the Philistines. I’ve 
never been to school; I haven’t an accomplishment belonging to me, except 
dancing (which I learnt by instinct, I suppose); and I’ve scarcely known an 
English child to speak to since I was born. Now, am I civilized or not ?” 

“Very,” answered Gerald laconically, and looking long at the refined, high- 
bred face so close to him there, alone at this hour and by this light ; yet fenced 
round, divinely shielded, by its own unconsciousness of evil, ag few faces had 
ever seemed to him in London ball-rooms. “ You haygbeen in Rome, of 
course, among all the other Italian cities?” he remarked, a8 the girl returned 
his look with a thorough want of embarrassment, that to him was more singu- 
larly embarrassing than any shyness would have been. 

“ Yes, we actually lived in Rome for nearly two years once; and we looked 
upon it as headquarters, or home, all the time we were in Italy. It is home to 
papa, I think ; or more home than anywhere else could ever be.” 

“The Roman artist-life suited him, I suppose?” 

“Ah, no, Mr. Durant. His heart is in Rome—just that!” 

The color ebbed up into Archie Lovell’s face; her breast heaved. “Mamma 
is buried there, you know,” she whispered, in a suddenly softened tone. 
“She was quite a girl when papa married her, and she died a year after 
their marriage. He has really never lifted up his head since. All 
his pictures and poems—poor papa !—even I myself, are nothing compared to 
her and that one year they lived together. I used to feel miserably jealous, 
Mr. Durant, at the number of hours he would spend sitting beside ger grave in 
Rome ; and I hope I shall never go back there to be made jealous any more. 
All the years he has had me ought to be more to him than that one little year 
with her. And yet,” she added in a minute, and with another subtle change 
of voice, “I can understand it all. I should feel the same myself. Mamma 
was everything to him.” 

Here, then, was the subject of love fairly brought upon the carpet—the 
girl’s own capacity, not for love only, but for passionate, overwhelming love, 
openly acknowledged ; and still Gerald Durant felt that he was as remote from 
intimacy with her as though the Alps divided them. No woman, learned or 
unlearned, ever paved the way to facile flirtation by making such a declara- 
tion as this. The siege, if siege it were to be, must be a long one, ending pos- 
sibly—already he estimated Archie truly enough to know this—not as his flir- 
tations had ended hitherto, but in his own utter defeat and subjugation. If 
this girl’s changeful, wooing voice had once got fairly round his heart—if those 
little hands once held him in absolute thrall, he knew himself, in some mad 
hour, to be quite capable of marrying her. And to marry any woman save 
the one destined for him would be, in his fettered position, simply to throw 
life up of his own free will. Lucia Durant he must take for his wife, no mat- 
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ter whether other faces were fairer to his sight, other voices sweeter to his 
ear. 
Marry! Heaven, where was his imagination leading him? and what was 
this girl but a pretty, precocious child, whom it was pleasant to play at love- 
making with here in the moonlight, possibly dance half the night with at the 
Morteville ba!l to-morrow, and then go away and forget? And he looked at 
her again, and saw that the child was prettier far than he had ever given her 
credit for, with her great blue eyes softening, half in tears, and the full-cut 
mouth trembling; thought, feeling—yes, dormant passion even—stirring over 
all the flower-like, childish face. 

“ Your father is a happy man, Miss Archie, whatever else he has lost.” 

“ Why, please?” 

“He has got you.” 

“He has; and a precious trouble and anxiety I have been to him,” she 
answered, going back abruptly to her usual manner. ‘“ How in the world did 
you know I was called Archie?” 

“ T—I—well, really I don’t know Did you never tell me so yourself?’ 
He could not forgmpite have brought his lips to say that Waters had spoken 
of her. 

“Perhaps. I don’t remember. But however you heard it, once would be 
enough, I’m sure, to impress it on your mind. Did you ever hear such a name 
for a girl in your life before? ‘Archie!’ And it is not a diminutive, not a 
pet name; I was christened it. Shall I tell you how? When I was five or 
six weeks old, my mother dead, and poor papa in his worst grief, some English 
ladies who lived in the house took it into their heads I ought to be christened, 
and teased him as to what my name was to be. He says he remembers he 
pushed a book of my mother’s across the table, and said ‘her name’ and left 
them. It had been a gift of her brother's, and had these words written in it: 
‘Pauline, from Archie.’ Well, of course I don’t know what these excellent 
women thought, or how they managed it, but at all events they chose the 
most English of the two, and I was christened Archie instead of Pauline, as 
papa meant. Do you hate it ?” 

“On thegontrary,” answered Gerald; “I like the name infinitely, because 
no woman I have known before has borne it.” 

“T am glad of that. I think sometimes my name alone would set people 
against me, even if I didn’t look so much like a boy, and smoke cigarettes, 
and—” 

“ Miss Wilson! you don’t mean to tell me you smoke—actually smoke? 
No, no. Impossible.” 

“T asstre you Ido, Here are two cigarettes papa made for me just now. 
Are you shocked ?” 

“ Fearfully.” 

“ What! did you never see a young lady smoke in your life before?” cried 
the girl, looking intensely amused. 

“ Never,” answered Gerald, with the air of a Quaker. “I have lived among 
good, demure, quiet young ladies, I can assure you—young ladies who have 
never seen a cigar, save by accident, and don’t know the meaning of the word 
pipe.” 

“O, dear, how good they must be, and not at all tiring to live with! Is it 
one of their portraits you wear in that locket, par hasard?” making this 
unexpected home-thrust with the thorough audacity of a child; “ if it is, show 
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it me. I should like to see how good, demure, quiet young ladies look who 
never saw a cigar, except by accident.” 

Without a word, Gerald disengaged the locket from his chain, and Archie 
seized hold of it and ran off eagerly to the lamp. A strong magnifier of Mr. 
Lovell’s was lying on the table ; and after opening the locket and finding that 
it did contain a photograph, and a photograph of a girl’s face, Archie examined 
it through the glass with eager attention. For a moment something in the 
expression of the portrait repulsed her strongly ; then her artistic eye discerned 
the accurate statuesque proportions of the features, the classic cut of the small 
head, the soft moulding of the fair and stately neck ; and finally, with a sink- 
ing of the heart utterly beyond her own power of analyzation, she felt herself 
bound to acknowledge that this woman whose portrait Gerald Durant wore on 
his breast was beautiful. 

All Archie’s foregone beliefs in herself seemed revolutionized at this moment. 
Accustomed to hear the open opinions of her father and his friends as to her 
looks, she had simply and gladly believed herself to be handsome—an hour 
ago had spoken with assurance of being the prettiest girl at the Morteville 
ball to-morrow. What did she seem in her own sight ? A-wild gipsy 
child—a picturesque model perhaps, with bright on a pair of blue 
eyes, and not another good feature in her face. Pretty? Why, this girl she 
* was looking at was simply exquisitely faultless. The line of face a delicate 
oval ; a small irreproachable nose; a small irreproachable mouth ; hair so fair 
as to look fair even in a photograph, brought down low and with mathematical 
accuracy upon the forehead; a slender throat, gracefully turned aside; soft 
eyelids, modestly downcast (perhaps because Miss Durant thought it decorous 
for her eyes to evince no expression in a portrait taken for her cousin, perhaps 
because the photographer knew that their want of color would tell if he 
attempted them upraised); every line exquisitely fautless, in short. 

But it was not the beauty of the features alone—not the irreproachable nose 
and mouth, and Madonna-like downcast eyes; it was the indefinable pro- 
priety—lI search for and can find no other word—of the whole picture, even to 
the narrow bit of velvet, from which a black cross depended precisely in the 
centre of the slender throat, that struck Archie with a sense of pain. She had 
herself been photographed by half the artists in Italy, but always in wild, 
unstudied attitude, with careless drapery, with hair unbound—as “ Undine,” 
as “ Graziella,” as a peasant child, a nymph, a contadina; but ever, as she felt 
now, with new and bitter shame, as a “model.” This was how an English 
girl of her age and of her birth ought to look in a picture. This was what a 
man like Gerald Durant meant when he spoke of good, demure, quiet young 
ladies; and with a stiff, altered manner, that he was not slow to notice, she 
went back to the window and returned him his locket. 

“ Your friend is very beautiful, Mr. Durant. There is not a fault in her 
face, and I should stifle if I lived in the same house with her. I thank you 
for showing me her picture.” 

“ Well, I suppose she 2s beautiful,” answered Gerald, refastening the like- 
ness coolly to his chain ; “ beautiful as a statue, and as cold! I always fancy 
my cousin Lucia—did I tell you she was my cousin ?—must be like Rebecca. 
You have read Ivanhoe ?” 

Yes, Archie had read Ivanhoe, and Paul and Virginia, and The Newcomes. 
Tkey found them in some lodgings they had in Padua once; and she remem- 
bered all about Rebecca very well. 
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“The same kind of blonde, gentle, negative, unimpeachable woman,” went 
on Gerald, looking away from Archie as he spoke. “ Don’t you remember 
feeling how much better poor Ivanhoe must have loved Rebecca in his 
heart ?” 

“ | remember that Ivanhoe married Rowena,” answered Archie laconically. 
“Tt didn’t matter much to Rebecca, after that, which he loved.” 

And then there was a silence—the first silence there had ever been yet 
between them ; broken at length by Miss Lovell trying to say something cold 
and formal about its being past eleven, and how she had promised Bettina not 
to stay up late to-night. 

“And I shall meet you at the ball to-morrow?” asked Gerald, throwing 
away the end of his cigar, and moving slightly nearer to his companion. 

“The ball! O, Mr. Durant, will you really be there? Iam so glad: I 
thought you were going away to-morrow morning.” And her face flushed all 
over with pleasure, like a child’s unexpectedly entranced by the advent of a 
new toy. 

“Perhaps you will not be so glad to-morrow evening,” Mr. Durant remarked, 
“T rely upon your giving me a great many dances, Miss Wilson.” 

“T—give you dances? dance with you, do you mean? O, thank you!” 
Archie’s eyes sparkled anew with delight. “ Willy Montacute and M. Gounod 
are the only other dancers I can really depend upon,” she added with her usual 
sincerity ; “and I don’t want to sit out a single dance. I will dance with you 
as often as you ask me; and I'll make Bettina go early, so that you won't be 
able to get engaged before you see me.” 

And she let her hand rest in his at parting, and leaned her head out, smiling, 
to look after him in the moonlight, and gave him a last salutation, full of 
meaning and friendliness, as he stopped and looked back at her before turning 
out of the Rue d’ Artois. 

“ Poor little girl !” thought Gerald, magnanimously, when, five minutes later, 
he was standing smoking his last pipe outside the door of the hotel. ‘“ Rouse 
her jealousy, give her vanity a chance of gratifying itself, and she would be 
woman, and as disappointingly easy to win as all other women! As lucky for 
her as for the duration of my own fancy for her, perhaps, that I am going 
away so soon.” 

“Give him dances!” thought Miss Lovell, as she laid her head upon her 
pillow. “ Why, of course I will—every dance on the list if he chooses. I like 
him. When you see him close, his dress is cleaner than most men’s” (Archie 
had been brought up among foreign artists, remember). “Not too much 
brains in his head, perhaps, but a handsome malerisch face, and just the height 
for a partner. I must have those white shoes of old Joubert’s now. Mr. 
Durant shall never tell his cousin that he danced with a girl in France who 
wore black shoes and a white dress at a public ball. Fourteen francs! If the 
old wretch would only take off one, I’ve got five francs in my purse already, 
and perhaps Bettina—” And then Miss Lovell was asleep. 

If her vanity was touched, her heart up to the present moment was most 
entirely unscathed ; more unscathed than the Guardsman’s, if the truth must 
be told. 


















UNBELIEF. 


Wr whose brains are always conjuring imaginary good, 
Unto whom the slips of others chiefly come as mental food; 


Who pursue a fancied world and flesh with moral scourge and rod, 
And quite put to rout the Devil with a well-turned period ; 


Who grow righteous in our own eyes as we state our faults at zero, 
And conquer our besetting sin by proxy in our hero; 


Unto us there comes at times a dreary, mocking doubt and pain, 
In whose shadow fades all glory, and all greatness seems to wane, 


(Born of knowledge of the distance, which we cannot choose but heed, 
’Twixt our doing and our writing, ’twixt our dreaming and our deed.) 


If the nobleness of martyrs, with whom History’s page is spread, 
Be more real than the figments of imagination bred ? 


Whether nature be not much the same in all the sons of men? 
If the act gain not its glory from the flourish of the pen 


Which records it? Whether, if the truth were told, 
All our faith in heroism be not taking gilt for gold ? 


In the clutches of the Doubt-Fiend stood I thus, one Summer day, 
In a hospital where round me, wounded, dying soldiers lay. 


“ Just in from the front,” they told me—though ’twas little need to say, 
With the waves of battle round us, flood or ebb tide every day ; 


With the ambulances ever moving, moving past my gate, 
With a dreadful, creeping slowness telling of their ghastly freight— 


Mangled, tortured, faint and fevered; every form of pain was there; 
Gone all power of their manhood, which perhaps was worst to bear. 


And, withal, not even a murmur, not a groan I heard ascend ; 
For the brave and dauntless spirit ruled the body to the end. 


Friend, before the simple patience, so unconscious it was grand, 
Of these good and faithful servants of our Flag and Fatherland, 


I sank down in dust repentant—all the Doubt-Fiend’s power fled, 
And my spirit put on sackcloth, and cast ashes on its head. 


Cried I, “ Soul with fancy sickened, on thyself returns thy rod— 
Learn the glory of the Real. Doubt of man is doubt of God. 


“ Learn, O Soul, which through self-gazing hast dwarfed its thoughts of man 
Not thy mean and meagre structure, but His image was the plan.” 


From that hour I walked triumphant, strong to serve our patriot band; 
For I, another Thomas, in the wounds had thrust my hand. 


A. M. C. 



























THE HOME OF VICTOR HUGO. 


O the northwest of France, 
hidden in the mystic vapors 
of the ocean, lies a fortu- 
nate archipelago. The gulf 
stream there brings out a 
flora worthy of the fairest 
isles of the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. Geclogists 
tell us what revolution de- 
* tached this Norman soil 
7, from the Norman coast, and 

s. relate how the sea, invading 
the immense bay which 
we separates Cherbourg from 

- Brest, only suffered those 
rocks to remain which were 
- high and firm enough to 
defend themselves, as on 
Mount Saint Michael, 
— against its wrath. Without 
need of science, the travel- 
— ler easily finds the law for 

= these convulsions of na- 
. ture, and their traces. Jer- 
* sey and Guernsey are only 
to be reached bya line of 
small islands and rocks, almost on a level with the water, and scattered 
about, sometimes near each other, sometimes parted, like links of a riven 
chain. As the traveller draws near, valleys of gorgeous green appear—cot- 
tages, flowers and meadows. This is Jersey. 

Jersey and Guernsey are, to the curious eye, two gardens which the rocks 
hold suspended above the sea; to the thinker they are two worlds, two micro- 
cosms. Has not each of them, like the proudest continent, its shores that 
look upon the whole circle of the horizon? Coasts, ports, plains, mountains 
and valleys are all assembled in a space that can be visited in one day, from 
one end to the other. The climate is delightful, the vegetation fairy-like, the 
sky is a harmonious marriage of light with the sea, whose pearly hues seem 
to tell us the secret splendors of ocean treasure. Life there is a blissful dream. 

If you advance a few steps in this fair realm of Guernsey, you will see 
manors that are created by Protestant emigration, its pious, ever-living sou- 
venirs. In returning toward the city, you will see a siperb walk through 
9 
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trees now secular, a legacy made to the city of Saint Pierre by a Frenchman, 
in 1783. If you descend toward the sea, a large house will attract your eye, 
and you will see inscribed upon it the now famous name: “ Hauteville House.” 
And there, grouped round the same thought, are Liberty, Exile and Poetry. 
Exile! exile! the only grief that time can never soften. If you ask me how 
it is endured, I will reply, through duty. 

Victor Hugo’s home is situated in the most lovely spot that ever landscape 
painter dreamed of. Placed upon a height, it overlooks the city, the fort and 
that immense horizon of the sea where nothing seems to trammel the flight 
even of genius itself, The house is celebrated in Guernsey, where it excites 
lively curiosity. Wonders are related of it, enhanced by the mystery over- 
hanging a threshold till now never crossed by the Guernsey world; it is said 
to contain furniture worthy of an enchanter’s palace. 

The apartments and galleries have been entirely constructed from designs 
by Victor Hugo ; he passed three years in drawing them. The rarest curiosi- 
ties, such as carved oak belonging to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
with enamels, porcelain gathered together and arranged in the most masterly 
manner, mingle with Venetian and Florentine wonders. The house within— 
for externally it presents the frigid aspect peculiar to English houses—is a 
work of art, the materials of which are master-pieces also. I will describe 
the house which is to reveal the master, who, indeed, reveals himself by the 
mottoes and devices traced upon the walls and furniture. Victor Hugo, who 
loves to live in the past, has a mania for antique furniture. If we now raise 
ruins and rebuild edifices according to the laws of their primitive construction ; 
if we reframe inscriptions, restore statuary and basso-rilievo, we should re- 
member that Notre Dame de Paris and the Voyage sur les bords du Rhin 
helped us to do so, by giving us the rudiments of our science. 

Victor Hugo’s house is entered by a vestibule, the construction of which 
immediately arrests the eye. On the upper lintel is a basso-rilievo, represent- 
ing the principal subject of Notre Dame de Paris, and which is gilded and 
painted. The effect is charming; beauty seems to welcome you at the very 
entrance. The basso-rilievo is accompanied by glass windows with embossed 
panes, such as are to be found in the cottages of the Black Forest. On the 
right and left, in carved oak, are two medallions, left by David, after Vic- 
tor Hugo and his second daughter. A column in the purest style of the 
Renaissance supports this entire mass, and adds still more to the tranquil sim- 
plicity and severity which mark the entrance. 

This vestibule is lighted by the softened rays which penetrate the small 
squares of coarse glass, forming a chiar’ oscuro, such as Rembrandt loved. In 
this soft light a monumental door is visible, that of the dining-room. Ona 
panel is written : “ Love and Believe.” Above one of the doors and below a 
statuette of the Virgin, is a word that promises hospitality to the visitor: 
“ Ave.” 

Let us accept our welcome and enter the billiard saloon, where we shall see 
many interesting pictures belonging to the family, with geographical charts, 
and the poet’s designs, framed in borders of varnished fir. The strangeness 
of these ink designs strikes the visitor immediately. They form ten fantastic 
pages, and are heightened with sepia and touches of gold-leaf. It is impossi- 
ble to convey any idea of them. There, as in all he undertakes, Hugo is pow- 
erful. Many will remember the sales of his sketches in 1852 (Rue de la 
Tour d’ Auvergne), at the time when his furniture was also sold. 
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These ten designs hanging upon the wall are views of Spain, Brittany, the 
Rhine, Jersey and Guernsey. On one is written: “ Burg of Hugo-eagle-head,” 
and one remembers the verses of the Legende des Siécles, 


“ He set the cities free: he came alone 
To Hugo-eagle-head in cavern Home.” 


The frames, equally wonderful in execution, are by the poet also. Among 
the pictures is the crowning of the dead Inez de Castro. Upon the frame is 
inscribed: “ The Duke and Duchess of Orleans to Victor Hugo.” 
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Hauvutevitte House. 


From the billiard-room, the tapestry-parlor is entered. Here, as in the 
other rooms, the mantle-piece has been the principal object of attention—and 
should not the family hearth be so? Imagine a cathedral of carved oak. 
which, rising vigorously from the floor, springs up to the ceiling where its 
upper carving touches the tapestry. The doorway corresponds to the fire- 
place; the rosace is a convex mirror, placed above the mantle-piece ; the 
central gable is a firm entablature covered with fantastic foliage, and decorated 
by arches of exquisite taste, in which the Byzantine mingles with the rococo; 
the two towers, are two counterforts which repeat all the ornamentation of the 
entire mass. The coping, very imposing in its effect, recalls the fronts of the 
houses in Antwerp and Bruges. A face appears amid the wood work, vigor- 
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ously thrown out. It is that of a bishop whose crosier alone is gilded. On 
each side of it is a shield with the witty motto: 


“ Crosier of wood, bishop o1 gold.” 
“ Crosier of gold, bishop of wood.” 


On two scrolls, representing rolled parchment, are inscribed the names of 
those whom Victor Hugo looks upon as the principal poets of humanity : 
“Job, Isaiah, Homer, Aschylus, Lucretius, Dante, Shakespeare, Moliére.” 
On the opposite side are the names of “ Moses, Socrates, Christ, Columbus, 
Luther, Washington.” 

Upon the double entablature of the chimney-piece two oaken statues lean : 
one is Saint Paul reading, with this inscription on the pedestal : “ The Book.” 
The other is that of a monk in ecstasy, with raised eyes. On the pedestal 
is the word “ Heaven.” 

In a room called the working-room, is another truly monumental work 
which, as in the tapestry parlor, mounts from floor to ceiling. It is inscribed: 
“Ad augusta per angusta,” a motto borrowed from the fourth act of Ernani. 

The walls of the dining-room are covered with magnificent delf. This is the 
delf of Holland in the seventeenth century. An immense mosaic represents 
large bunches of flowers painted with minute care and thrown into vases 
of fanciful form, and odd animals, all mingled together. The groundwork is 
white and blue, and has an oaken foundation which forms three massive divi- 
sions, embellished with old paintings upon panels, causing the dining room to 
resemble certain conventual rooms. A basilled mirror, surmounted by a sleep- 
ing child chiselled in copper, animates this apartment, lighted by two large 
windows opening upon the garden. Add to this a mantle-piece such as our an- 
cestors looked upon, and Gobelin tapestry upon the walls, on which the riches 
of Summer are spread forth. 

Vases and statuettes of porcelain and delf are everywhere. The sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries offer nothing more curious. A statuette, dire 
Dame de- Bon-Secours, carrying the Child-Jesus, whose little hand grasps a 
globe representing the world, is above the superstructure of the mantle-piece. 
Below it is this verse, to be found in the Chansons des rues et des bois: 


“ The people are little, but shall be great. 
Within thy sacred arms, oh! mother blest, 
Oh! holy Liberty, with conquering step, 
The child who bears the world doth rest.” 


Various legends complete the aspect of the place. Here, on one side is the 
word “ Man” in front of the word “God”; further on the plaintive words, 
“My Country ”; again a melancholy line, “ Life is exile,” and near that this 
pious counsel : 

“ Inhabitant of fading lands, 
Think of eternal home.” 


And a little healthful axiom : 


“ Post prandium stabis 
Seu passis mille meabis. 
Vale!” 
An arm-chair of carved oak is placed against the wall at the upper end of 
the table. Victor Hugo looks upon it as the ancestral seat at his table. A 
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chain closes it, bearing, among other inscriptions, the words, “ The absent are 
there.” 

The simplest apartments are used by the family, and the galleries spread 
forth all their riches to the guest. The gallery in the first story is divided 
into two portions. Hangings of Indian damask, of crimson hue, cover the 
walls of the red parlor, and serve as a frame-work to the great Norwegian 
tapestries, which formerly belonged to the bed-room of Queen Christina, at 
Fontainebleau. The panels, of jet, six feet long and five feet broad, in 
design and workmanship, and through the gold-work mingled with the jet, are 
treasures such as do not exist elsewhere. 

The subjects are fanciful. Golden cocks and eagles gleam upon trees of 
a porphyry red, the leaves of which are thrown out upon the glittering sky. 
Gold, silk, velvet, glass and spangles of silver sparkle upon a foundation of 
white jet. Four of these panels decorate the red parlor, two being on the 
walls and two upon the ceiling. We have mentioned this parlor before, but 
return to it. Imagine a chimney-piece with four statues gilded with Venice 
gold which appear to peruse these words of Lucretius : 


“ Juvenum simulacra per des, 

Lampados igniferas manibus retinentia dextris.” 
They support the canepy, below which is the chimney-piece, and represent 
negroes, with flat profiles, shaven heads, and atheletic forms, with their busts 
scarcely covered with slight drapery, open upon the breast, and fastened to 
the shoulders, leaving the lower limbs nude. Each is in a different attitude, 
and all form part of the same group. They seem to be darting forward and 
obeying an order. Behind them, a glass, which mounts to the ceiling, reflects 
them with fine effect. 

In the embrasures left on each side by the projection of the general con- 
struction, two old Japanese monsters grimace and look at themselves in two 
mirrors with grot-work frames. 

The canopy is of Chinese silk, ornamented with faces and birds. 

Six pedestals with golden brocade cartouches support the statues and 
monsters,: 

A small Louis XIII. clock, representing the Samaritan woman, rests upon 
the slab of the mantle-piece. 

Two tables, one in Renaissance ebony, incrusted with tin, which formerly 
belonged to the Duke of Orleans, the other in marquetry, of the Louis XIV. 
style, with massive feet, are displayed here. The latter is a perfect gem. 
There is, besides, a marvellous screen, which looks as if it had escaped from 
Madame de Pompadour’s boudoir; a handsome China vasgue, and a Japanese 
perfume-stand made of bronze, which was given to Victor Hugo by Alexandre 
Dumas, complete the furnishing of this room. 

The blue parlor, which is next in order, is no less sumptuous in another 
order of decoration. 

The gallery in the second story opens with a folding-door, and is formed of 
carved and chiselled cedar, a master-piece found by Victor Hugo. This gallery 
is called the “Oak Gallery ;” it is a sort of guest chamber, in fact. Six win- 
dows, looking out upon Fort St. George, distribute the light through a perfect 
forest of carved oak. 

Occupying double the depth taken for the parlors on the first story, the 
“Oak Gallery” is divided into two parts by a skilful arrangement of the fur- 
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niture, and a handsome doorway with spiral columns in the Renaissance style, 
painted and gilt. In the first division is the mantle-piece; in the second is 
seen a magnificent bed, so vast that it seems to have been built, rather than 
ut up. 

: The mantle-piece, which is wide, low and massive, is enriched with the most 
delicate workmanship. It represents the Sacrifice of Isaac, which is placed in 
an oaken frame, embellished with two demi-balusters entwined. Four carya- 
tides, two feet high, hold up this charming pediment. They represent repeat- 
edly, Sylvanus with Dryads. All the figures are crowned with flowers and 
fruits, and their bodies are partly concealed under a scabellum ornamented 
with fine arabesques. Behind these exquisite statuettes is a large glass placed 
on a level with a construction in'Holland delf; in the middle is a pedestal 
which supports a Celadon drinking opium, an exquisite face, such as would 
please the most fastidious antiquary. The two lateral wings are formed of 
very rich panels, upon which the scabellum of the caryatides rests. It would 
be¥ain to attempt to describe the wilderness of Biblical, Pagan and Chinese 
figures, in which art has blended baboons’ heads with dryads’ faces. 

The bed fronts the mantle-piece, the head of it resting against the wall and 
the feet directed toward the spectator. The canopy is formed of an assem- 
blage of Renaissance panels; the head of the bed holds forward two mytho- 
logical subjects, accompanied with small columns and spirals, surmounted by 
a bracket-pedestal in ebony, crowned by a death’s head in ivory, with this 
inscription : “ Nox, mors, lux.” The body of the bed has a basso-rilievo upon 
the front, a curious specimen of the carvings of the Middle Ages. A lambre- 
quni, embroidered in a thousand colors with silk, and a spread in tapestry, 
serve to garnish this gigantic bed, in which no one has ever slept, and which 
could only have been equalled in feudal sleeping-rooms. 

A candelabra in oak, with forty candles, is placed between the two columns 
which divide the gallery. It was entirely executed upon designs by Victor 
Hugo, who modelled and carved the crowning figure in wood. It is a colossal 
girandole, spreading like a tiara, and bearing upon its summit a cluster of 
branches, to which the candles appear to attach flowers of light. 

The door of entrance, seen from the interior, is as brilliant as a church 
window. Two spiral columns sustain a pediment of oak, with Renaissance 
grotesques, surrounded by arabesques and monsters; it advances with two 
folds, which are resplendent with paintings, among which are eight large 
figures of the martyrs, attired in gold and purple, the principal being Saint 
Peter. Upon the lintel is inscribed, “ Surge, perge,” and near it the words 
of Lucan : “ The conquerors have the gods, with the conquered Cato remains.” 
There are maxims besides: “ Gloria Victis— Ve nemini,” 


“ Mind breatheth where it listeth, 
Honor goes where duty calls,” 


and below a clock, which sounds a merry chime as the hours go by: 


“ All leave their trace upon the frame and mind, 
All wound, alas! the last one healeth.” 


Isolated by their situation in the midst of the sea, the inhabitants of 
Guernsey are sailors, and seek their life and its relations without. Each house 
bears an indispensable signal-mast, and has a “look-out.” As soon as a ship 
appears, the oriflammes of the port. signal it, and on the instant signals re- 
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peated from house to house tell of the departure, or return, throughout the 
island. 

Victor Hugo has chosen the look-out at Hauteville House for his own room. 
It is a little belvedera, open in all directions, where the soul can expand, 
though the space is as limited for the body as a captain’s cabin. There stands 
the poet’s table, his paper upon it, with ink and pen. It contains an iron bed, 
as hard as a soldier’s couch. 

The garden is but a half acre of flowers and lawn, and contains a pretty 
bit of water surrounded by a grassy margin; two honest ducks perform the 
part of swans as well as they can, near a terra-cotta fountain, at the base of 
which are dolphins’ heads, throwing miniature cascades into the air. On lift- 
ing the ivy around the fountain, I found on one side the inscription: ‘“‘ Where 
hope is, there is peace.” On the other side, this verse, from the “ Contempla- 
tions” : 

“ Immensity is being, eternity the soul.” 


The poet sits in the garden, and looks—toward France ! e 
G, CLUSERET. 
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In Two CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


DID not believe anybody lived there. A ruined castle had never looked 
more deserted than did that square old house when I came in sight of it- 
I re brown sides stood out against the fall sunshine without a vine clam- 
bermg near. At a little distance from its southern end there rose a tree, a 
dying sycamore that drew itself together and refused to droop over a black- 
ened and mossy well-curb that stood at its roots. That was all one saw in 
looking from the hill on whose brow I stopped my horse to rest him and my- 
self, and to survey the country. 

Hills rose all round the house, and the narrow, grassy road on which I was 
travelling was the only sign any one had approached the building since it was 
erected. 

So I thought till, descending the slope, and trotting slowly down the road 
by the house, I startled a hen with a brood of little peeping chickens from a 
huckleberry bush close by the way. Impelled by a strange impulse which 
I did not understand nor try to resist, I reined in my horse and dismounted. 
The chickens ran screaming to their mother, as I walked by them to the door, 
“ Poor things!” I said to myself, “how will they ever get through the win- 
ter?” I felt like saying that to everything I saw about the place. It was 
quite a long walk from the highway to the door, and my feet more than once 
got entangled among the faded remains of the tall weeds that had flourished 
there all Summer. Close by the door I was astonished to see a pot of 
heliotrope, set out in the sun for an hour at mid-day, I supposed. The air was 
unusually warm for the late Fall, and the sunlight fell revivingly on the sweet 
purple flowers. 

I gave a resounding rap on the door with my riding whip that made the 
house echo like a great hollow shell. Then, before anybody should come, I 
, tried to think what I should say when some one did appear. A middle-aged, 
ordinary looking woman came from somewhere far back, I should think, for I 
heard her walking a long time before she opened the door. 

“Can you accommodate myself and horse here till to-morrow?” I asked, 
“T am tired, and would rather stop here than ride on to the hotel at the next 
village.” 

After a moment’s thought and scrutiny of my face and dress, she replied : 

“Yes, I guess so; if you'll take care of your horse yourself.” 

I agreed to the condition, and she called a child to show me the stable. A 
little, toddling four-year-old girl came and went before me, down behind a 
knoll, where I found a dilapidated barn, into which I introduced my horse. 

The presence of the child suprised me. I had not thought there had been a 
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child on the premises for years. I tried to make her talk, but she would not, 
or could not, so I walked back to the house. 

It was somewhat past their dinner hour, and I said I wanted nothing to eat 
till supper. I saw no one but the woman and child, and began to think I had 
courted a fit of ennui in yielding to my impulse and coming to this quiet 
place. 

I thought of the heliotrope at the door, and wondered if it belonged to this 
woman. I studied her face, and decided that if she wished to cultivate flowers 
she would choose a bright, double marigold. 

I sauntered out of doors, and round into the front yard; the flower-pot was 
gone. My hostess had not removed it, I knew. I had already woven a 
little plot, the heroine of which should be a sweet, blue-eyed blonde, the 
owner of the heliotrope. Blondes were my favorites, and this lady must be a 


She bestowed a deliberate, inquiring look upon me, and then ate her su ’ 
never even glancing my way again. It was very provoking; that prolonged 
look seemed to satisfy her that I was so very ordinary appearing that there 
was no need of bestowing on me another glance. I think I looked at her 
during the whole meal, I could not help it. Her dark face drew my eyes, and 
unconsciously challenged them to peruse it. Her eyes were large and dark; 
the darkness seeming to lie principally in the great power of expansion in the 
pupil, which was luminous and soft; so it was then, though I afterward 
learned that it did not always possess that quality. 

I launched several topics of conversation, watching her meanwhile, hoping 
she would favor my frail barks with fair wind, but she did no such thing ; she sat 
indifferently, and saw every little conversational venture sink down disabled, 
without sayinga word tosaveit. Imentioneda numberof places I had visited, 
in the forlorn hope that I might hit upon one she had seen, and that she might 
manifest it. At last I spokeof hearing a celebrated lecturer at a certain town. 
At the mention of the man’s name her whole countenance darkened like a 
cloud where one expects to see lightning playing, but she did not look up, and 
I saw no lightning. 

“T won't go away from here till I have found you out, and made you talk,” 
I said to myself, when she rose from the table and left the room, without 
having articulated a single word. 

So, on the impulse of the moment, because this woman had wounded my 
vanity, I made that resolve whose execution changed my life as completely as 
lives can be changed. 

I devoted myself to my hostess, and finally retired to my room, with the 
agreeable conviction that 1 had made a good impression upon that lady, and 
that she would board me as long as I wanted to stay. I was to pay hera 
good price, perhaps that had something to do with her ready consent. 

“ Allow me to assist you; I am supposed to be stronger than you,” I said 
the next morning when I found the young lady in the barn, constructing, 
with hammer, boards and nails, some sort of a box—something for a plant, I 
imagined. 

“Thank you,” was the answer; “this does not require much strength ; it is 
only my dexterity that is called into play.” . 

Her voice was even: and harmonious; she spoke with the intonation of 
polite society. 


oe 
AtSupper, a slight, dark girl came and sat down at table opposite :. 
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I was rude enough to stand by her several seconds, with watchful eyes, 
noting the flexible form in its crimson morning-gown. If I had been a woman 
I should have said, “ That is the color most consonant with that face;” but 
as I am a man I only had a dim realization that the pallidity of her counte- 
nance was relieved by the warm tint she wore, and, little as I knew the girl, I 
felt an indescribable recognition of her hot, passionful spirit in the significant 
fieriness of that beautiful crimson. Some unknown link between her temper- 
ament and the outside world had made that vital hue the silent interpreter of 
her characteristics. 

As I looked at her, she raised her hammer and struck it on a nail she was 
holding in place ; the nail glanced from its position, and she drove it through 
the flesh part of one of the fingers of her left hand. I uttered an exclamation, 
and endeavored to take the hammer from her hand. She smiled a little 
strange smile, and clenched her fingers over the handle, to prevent my gine 
it—then she drew the nail from her bieeding fingers, and pounded itn its 
pla with an energy that had something of spite in it. 

yhat can one do with such a woman as that?” almost burst frommy # 
lips, so impetuously did it cross my mind. 

She rose from her knees, and began binding up her hand with her handker-=, 
chief very tenderly, and with an expression of soft self-pity on her face. Im 
took the hand in mine, and swathed it in the gossamer handkerchief; as I did - 
so I saw a name marked in its corner. Thinking that if I wanted to know 
her, I must take advantage of every circumstance, I scrutinized the marking, 
and read aloud—“ Viviane Clare.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Clare,” I said; “I know I am very rude, but I wish to 
become possessed of the right to speak to you, and you see I am bold enough 
to seize the first opportunity of learning your name.” 

' She withdrew her hand with a suddenness that was almost a jerk, and 
instantly became absorbed in tending it again. 

“IT wish I had persisted in my intention of doing your carpentering for 
you,” I said. 

“T suppose you think if you had persisted you would have succeeded, don’t 
you?” she asked, with a laugh that was very musical, while it was slightly 
satirical. 

“T realize now that I should have been defeated in my humane desire,’ I 
Beplied. “ You have not yet pardoned me for discovering your name by 
stratagem,” I continued ; “in atonement, let me tell you that the name by 
which men know me is Jarl Perrom.” pa 

I bowed as I ceased speaking ; she did nqt.look up to perceive it; she only 
said : 

“Thank you, Mr. Perrom,” with an indescribable accent of polite derision, 
that pierced me like sharp steel. 

“T hope you will experience no evil effects from the wound,” I said, lower- 
ing my eyelids to hide my vexed eyes. ‘“ With your permission, I will lead my 
horse from the stall, as he wants grooming.” 

I thought she would go out at that; but she said: 

“I don’t mind it;” and turned to her boards and nails again. 

There she crouched, graceful as a couchant leopard, fumbling with her 
bandaged left hand, and making quick, telling strokes with her right. I never 
groomed a horse with so distracted a mind before. Under my hands he grew 
pettish and fractious, and I narrowly escaped being kicked several times. At 
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length in a pet, I tied him up to his crib, and was turning to come out, when 
Miss Clare spoke. Apparently she hdd not looked at me before since I took 
the horse out. 

She said, with mirthful voice : 

“ You have given that horse rope enough to get tangled about his fore legs 
if he is so inclined, and cause a catastrophe.” 

With a burning face I saw my blunder, and rectified it, feeling very much 
like chopping off my hands for having been so awkward. 

“I confess I am not used to being my own groom,” I said; “ your knowledge 
is as useful as it is uncommon.” 

She did not reply; and as I had no pretence to stay longer, I stalked out 
of the barn, with a frivolous, secret wonder in my mind as to whether she was 
going to transplant her heliotrope, for she seemed now preparing to fill her box 
wit rth. I settled the question, however, with a grunt of sarcasm, by 
muttéring to myself that “she was going to have another womanish pl 
dawdle over.’ 

I had to admit Hough, that she did not look like a woman to dawdle about 
anything. 

With this admission in my mind I went into the house, and looked round 
for the heliotrope. ‘I found it by a sunny window. 

For some reason I liked this plant. Something in its royal violet appealed 
to me as the insignia of Miss Clare’s idiosyncrasies ; its rich perfume was the 
fitting’ aroma of her imperial nature ; it bore itself as the princely gonfalon 
of the hosts of her heart and-head ; under such an ensign did I already wish 
to enlist. I thought with a smile, that, though Miss Clare was not a blonde, 
yet I would like to follow her standard. 

“ You like flowers, I suppose, Mrs. Jerdan,” I said to my hostess, as I stood 
over the blossom, inhaling with epicurean breaths its incomparable richness. 

“ Yes, well enough. But I never should think of fussing about that thing 
as Miss Clare does. She brought it away from home with her, and has taken 
the greatest care of it ever since.’ 

“Then this is not her home,” I remarked indifferently. 

“Oh, no; she only boards here for a while.” 

“ Mrs. Jerdan is right,” spoke Miss Clare’s tuneful voice from the doorway. 
“T am here as long as I wish to stay. My home is in Boston.” 

Was it her particular province to discompose and confuse me? If it had 
been, she could not have succeeded more entirely. 

I looked down at the girl’s eyes, and said : 

“You have discovered that Path interested in you.” 

“T have discovered that you experience a feeling, which, if you were a 
woman, I should surely call curiosity,” she answered, advancing toward me 
and stopping by her plant, fondling it with dainty fingers. 

“T don’t like to have you call the feeling by that name,” I said, with an air 
that implied that she could awaken a strcnger sensation than mere curiosity. 
I found that every such gallant attempt was lost upon her. 

She looked up in my face, and indifferently asked : 

“ Whyot? Does the imputation wound your dignity ?” 

I noted that, now that the pupils were contracted, her eyes were hazel-gray. 
I replied to her Yankee directness by an indistinct murmur, for, in truth, I 
did not know what to say. Then I remarked : 

“ Your heliotrope is getting too large for this pot; you must transplant it, 
unless you want it to blossom itself to death.” 
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“ Yes, it was for this pet of mine that I was wounded this morning; I am 
going to put it in a box, to-morrow. It will flourish greenly and bless me 
with sweetness in return for my love. It is not human at all, Mr. Perrom.” 

“ You are too young to be a cynic,” I said, secretly glad of this remark she 
had volunteered, and astonished at myself that I was so glad. 

“Tt is not years that make a cynic,” was the reply, “ it is life, and there is 
so much of life sometimes in a day.” 

I did not hazard a response to that remark, though I wished to speak in 
terms I feared she would resent as too personal. A silence of several minutes 
followed. The harsh lines around her mouth, the retrospective appearance of 
her face, made me imagine her to be thinking of something disagreeable in 
her past. 

At last I said: 

“Can I be of any assistance in transplanting, to-morrow ?” ®@ 

er face did not change as she said : 

Gis you, none whatever,” and walked away. 

hat vagary had taken possession of me, prompting mé to like this gigl ? 
Something that I felt would soon develop itself into that which would prove 
more vital than a mere freak. Though I could not, with any reason, decide 
why I had become so conscious of this attraction, yet I felt it to be, if erratic 
as lightning, as powerful and as sure to its mark. I did not love the girl. I 
do not think I believe in the idea of the growth of anything so complete, so 
perfect as love, in one or two days. I do not deny its possibility for some 
natures, where the whole previous life seems to have been attuned by invisi- 
ble hands for this meeting and this love. But for me, who have groped in 
earth’s dryness and dustiness, I did not expect a sudden purification for the 
reception of the glorious guest. 

I had been at the isolated farmhouse a fortnight, and had seen very little 
of Miss Clare. In the meantime, when I sat at my reading or writing, I 
occasionally heard the report of a pistol from somewhere back of the house. 
For a long time, I wondered what boy or young man was practising shooting, 
or what pigeons and quails were suffering from his expertness. At last, one 
morning, as an incessant “ crack, crack” came up against my window, I took 
my little revolver from its case and went out in search of the marksman. 
The air was cool and frosty, and came against my face with the very essence 
of Winter in it. Hurrying on to keep warm, I came upen Miss Clare, who 
was standing about a dozen paces from a target board nailed upon a tree. 
When I came up, she was standing with her face turned from me, loading 
her pistol. She wore a short, loose, double-breasted fur jacket and a fur cap. 
The cap did not become her; her face was too proudly, coldly cut for such a 
half jaunty thing. I took out my own pistol and examined it, while she asked 
me if I was a good shot. 

“ Ordinary,” I answered. 

“ Well, let me see,” she said, and stood aside for me to take her place and 
shoot. I did so, and was sufficiently mortified at seeing that my shot went so 
wide of the mark as to emphasize my remark that I was ordinarily skilled. 
However, I knew I could do better, and I fired two more charges, both of 
which went full upon the eye of the target. 

“That is a great deal better than I can do,” remarked Miss Clare, stepping 
up and firing with so little appearance of taking aim that I wondered her 
bullet came so near—within a quarter of an inch of the mark. We practised 
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for half an hour, and I proved myself more clever at the art than Miss Clare. 
I wished to offer myself as instructor and companion, but the fear of being 
repulsed prevented me. I might have dispensed with that diffidence, for, 
when we were returning to the house, she asked: 

“ Tnitiate me into the mysteries, will you?” 

“Of Eleusis?” inquired I, laughing and wondering what she meant. 

She replied with ready tongue : 

“No; I have the insufficient key of Aschylus for that. I mean, I want 
Mr. Perrom to teach me to shoot.” 

“ You can shoot now.” 

“ You require explicitness, I see. I want you to teach me how to hit the 
mark when I do shoot. Will you?” 

I believe 1 concealed the exultation which those words gave me. I only 
answered : 

“ With pleasure.” 

“ When shall we commence ?” she asked. . hy 

“To-morrow,” I said. 

All day I had a to-morrow to which to look forward. I confess to the child- 
ishness of thinking as often as once every quarter hour that the next day I 
was to practise shooting with Miss Clare. I believe I should not have had occa- 
sion to accuse myself of this had I been anywhere else than in this solitary 
place, where there were but few outside influences to intrude themselves upon 
me. I had seen but two carriages upon the road since my arrival there, and, 
after my morning gallop over long stretches of brown field, I had nothing to 
do but read, write and think. I was often in the mood at that period of my 
life, when, if I was idle for any length of time, my thoughts became as errant 
as my material nature was slothful; they would persist in wandering to that 
which they liked best. Now my emotions or my roused interest were the way- 
marks, all pointing to the path my thoughts should take—everything made 
me think, almost with a painful exclusiveness, of Miss Clare. I had nearly 
reached my thirtieth year, and I could not lay to extreme youth a concentra- 
tion of thought which I had never before experienced in regard to a woman. 

A leaden flow of the blood through my veins, a heavy thudding of my 
temples when I went to bed that night, gave promise of something beside an 
accurate eye and true aim for the morning. The next day's sunlight, when 
it came in on my face through the window, fell with cruel brightness upon 
eyes which had not slept through the night. I felt that I was either very ill 
or Was getting ready to be so. I was determined to rise and go down stairs, 
however, and, after repeated failures, I at length succeeded in dressing, and, 
when I had rested awhile, I started for the stairway. How I ever got down 
those stairs, I never knew ; but I fainted dead away at the bottom. I remem- 
ber, when the first sensation of faintness came upon me, that my mind framed 
a curse that my man’s strength should have left me. Before I could shape 
my lips to utter the imprecation, they were powerless to do so. A sprinkling 
of water on my face and a wet hand on my forehead were the first sensations 
of returning consciousness. Before I had power to open my eyes, I hoped 
the hand was Miss Clare’s. I had a dim idea that it was soft, and, conse- 
quently, must be hers. 

I opened my eyes, and, in the dusky light of the passage-way, I saw that 
Miss Clare was beside me. 

“ We shall not shoot this morning, shall we, Mr. Perrom, since you are 80 
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provoking as to be ill?” was the first remark she made, softly bathing my 
forehead in the meantime. 

“Perhaps we shall,” I said, writhing from her hand. ‘‘ This accursed 
faintness may pass away in a little while.” 

I ground my teeth in a rage at my incapability. 

“The sickness will hardly go away to-day, 1 think. Can you rise?” she 
asked. 

“T think so.” 

I made a cumbersome movement to stand up, but should have failed in the 
effort had not Miss Clare taken my hands and assisted me. III and half-con- 
fused as I was, I vididly felt the firm, warm clasp of her slender fingers. It 
was the first time our hands had met. Conscious of the present wish that 
they might never more be strangers, I said, faintly and earnestly : 

“T really hope, Miss Clare, that you are as sorry as I that I cannot accom- 
pany you this morning—and that is hoping a great deal.” 

aned against the lower part of the balusters, and looked through the 
dim light at my companion, It seemed to me that her haughty mouth was 
softened somewhat—that her eyes were less distant in their splendor. She 
was going to be kind to the sick man, however she might be to him when he 
was well. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Perrom; more sorry that you are ill. I am afraid 
you have over-exerted yourself in some way. Perhaps you have written too 
much ; I have guessed that you write a great deal.” 

There was so enchanting, subtle a sweetness in her voice, that I acknowledged 
to myself, as I weakly stood, supported by the staircase, that I would willingly 
endure an illness for the sake of hearing it. Those tones murmured in all 
cadences through my wild dreams for the next few weeks. Musical and kind 
as were her words, I could not but own that it was not a music for me alone; 
it was not the exclusive harmony for one heart only—it was the kindness of 
her womanly nature toward all suffering, and she was so gifted as to be able 
to display it more bountifully than some women. ° 

“Though I have written much,” I said, “I cannot accuse myself of over- 
exertion. If I have offended against the laws of health, it has been uncon- 
sciously.” 

She came a step nearer and said, somewhat hastily : 

“I do not know why I have allowed you to stand so long in this cold hall. 
You should have known better. Allow me to assist you to your room; then 
I will send Mrs. Jerdan to attend to you. Now try to get up these stairs; 
take my arm—lean heavily; do not fear—I am strong.” 

I obeyed her implicitly ; had I wished to do otherwise, I had not the power. 
At every other step I stopped and sternly, intensely tried to steady my quiv- 
ering limbs and swimming head. It was useless—I could not doit. At one 
of these pauses, Miss Clare looked at me attentively, and said: 

“ It’s of no use—you can’t succeed ; not because you have not the will, but 
because your will partakes of the weakness of your physical nature. Yield, 
throw aside your pride, and humbly wait till nature recuperates herself.” 

I did not answer till I reached my own door ; then, as I rested before enter- 
ing, I said: 

“It is hardly consistent for you to advise like that.” 

“ How do you know?” with a surprise that appeared to have a little alarm 
in it. 
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“ By your face,” I said. 

She looked relieved, and turned to go. I called her back. 

“You must be brief,” she remonstrated ; “I don’t want to have you faint- 
ing again.” 

“T only wanted to ask you, in case I am unconscious, not to allow Mrs. 
Jerdan to have a physician here who is very ignorant. I have little faith in 
country doctors—not much in any. You'll know by his appearance if he’s a 
quack. Prescribe for me yourseif, rather than allow such to attend me. You 
promise ?” 

I held out my unsteady hand. She took it, and said, “I promise ;” then ran 
down stairs for Mrs. Jerdan. I staggered into my room and fell upon the bed, 
utterly in the grasp of that unseen, strange power of disease. The next month 
is not a blank to me, though but for a few blessed memories I should pray 
that it might be so. There were some moments of calm, moments when I 
opened my weary eyes in realization of everything around me. Twice I saw 
Miss Clare sitting near; she gave me back an answering look of intelligence 
to that which she saw in my face. I did not speak, I had not the slight- 
est wish to do so. I closed my eyes with a feeling of deep and entire relief, 
for, while I realized her presence, I feared no more the incubus of fever. 

The days of convalescence at last dawned upon me. Sleep, the merciful 
and all-healing, smiled upon my tired soul. There were days when it seemed 
to me that I slept nearly all the time—slept with a sense of quiet bliss that 
made me wish for nothing beyond the present. 

When I fell into the habit of lying peacefully awake for several hours, I 
noticed that the doctor came every day. I thought him a quiet, reliable man, 
who appeared to understand his business. I secretly wondered if his was the 
obscure fate of practising in the little village near by. As soon as I had 
sufficient energy and strength to talk, I asked him where he lived. 

“In M.,” mentioning a city about thirty miles away. 

“ Do you come from there every day ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, why not ?” 

I did not reply, but inquired eagerly, “ Who sent for you?” 

“I don’t know. I only know for whom I was sent.” He smiled tantalizing- 
ly, and went out. 

I had not seen Miss Clare since the fever left me. The next time Mrs. 
Jerdan came in, I asked if Miss Clare would come up a moment. She had 
gone to walk, Mrs. Jerdan replied ; she would give her my message when she 
returned. 

I lay dreamily waiting for her coming, my wasted fingers aimlessly playing 
with the counterpane, folding gnd unfolding, doubling and undoubling, with 
the restless wandering of a sick person. 

At last my heart beat heavier as I heard it—a faint rustle of garments in 
the passage, and Miss Clare opened the door. She advanced with quiet tread 
to my side, and took a hand of mine in hers. My weakened frame felt the 
revivifying effect of the vital life and electricity in her, as my hand closed 
round her fingers. I had not sufficient controi over myself to prevent my 
eyes from eagerly devouring her face. Her eyelids drooped beneath my gaze. 
She smiled and spoke : 

“So, Mr. Perrom, yoa think yourself sufficiently recovered to receive a 
visitor?” 

“T think myself well enough to receive you,” I said, feebly detaining the 
hand she attempted to withdraw. 
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“As I get better, I grow curious,” I continued, relinquishing with 
smothered sigh the fingers that lay passively in mine. 

“ Yes, I think your nature is essentially inquisitive,” she said, sitting down 
in a low chair near me. “Do you desire any information that I can give 

ou?” 7 
. “ How came you to know of this physician from M.?” I asked, half hiving 
that it might have been Mrs. Jerdan who had procured him. She replied 
directly : 

“A friend of mine in Boston has great faith in him ; so, after one inter- 
view with the doctor over there in the village, I sent to M.; 1 hope you, are, 
favorably impressed by him, for I think he has done very well by you.” 

“ And you didn’t like the village doctor?” 

“Like him!” with a slight laugh, “he would have bled and blistered you 
to death ; and, as you placed your life in my hands, I felt some compunctiohs. 
Though not so tender-hearted as I should be, I would be willing to leave 
only my enemy in the hands of an ignorant quack.” 

Her voice sounded so refreshing, so musical, after my long banishment, that 
I would willingly have had her talk hours, even had she spoken nothing. bit 
the veriest insipidities, She sat by a small light stand, on which stood 4 few 
vials and a glass; she rested one arm on the stand, and bent slightly forward 
as she spoke; her position one of easy, faultless grace ; her form, in its soft, 
dun-hued dress, was elegant and bewitching in every curve; the faint 
fragrance that hung around her stole sweetly upon my senses ; and her face— 
what strange happiness it gave me only to look at her face again! Those 
large eyes looked quietly at me, or glanced casually about the room. In them 
lay the wonderful power of her face ; in them lay quiescent the fire and sweet- 
ness of her soul—the terrible anger and unfathomable kindness of her nature. 
I saw, too, that her mouth was another index to her temperament; that its 
proud lips betokened the furious volcanic disposition, which was probably ah 
inheritance, and which she had never learned to control. 

At length, I roused myself and spoke: . 

“T am very grateful to you, Miss Clare. When I regain a little of my 
former strength, I will try to tell you how thankful I am; for I did not wish 
to die.” sg a 

She rose and moved toward the door: 

“You are very weak now, and you exaggerate. Have you any message 
for Mrs. Jerdan?” 

“None. Don’t desert me in my convalescence, will you ?” 

“You'll soon be able to desert us,” she said, with her hand on the door 
and a smile on her face. 

“ But I shall not have the will,” I cried. 

“ Well, good-by.” She was in the passage now. 

“ Good-by,” I groaned, rather than said, for all the light seemed leaving the 
room. 
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HE aberrations of memory have in them this peculiarity: we never 
«remember that our remembrance is habitually, not merely fallible, but 
faulty. We treat all mistakes as exceptional, rather than instantial. We 
assume that when error is detected, there is either intentional falsehood or 
fulpable inexactitude--or at the least, some singular accidental lapse, which 
it somewhat taxes our candor to credit in our neighbors, and our pride to 
confess for ourselves. Over and over again the same result occurs whenever 
we have occasion to verify any particular recollection by reference to memo- 

“randa, or to return to the scene of a past occurrence, or to discuss with 
another witness the details of any event. Invariably we find our recollection 
has exaggerated the fact, as recorded in the memorandum; invariably the 
scene we revisit differs essentially, in some of its leading features and dimen- 
sions, from that which we believed we remembered ; invariably our fellow 
witness remembers quite other words and acts from those which have im- 
pressed themselves on our minds, Nevertheless, in the face of such experience 
a hundred times repeated, we remark complacently again and again: “ How 
‘strange that I should have mistaken such a fact! how singular that my 
memory (generally so accurate) should have made me fancy that house so 

uch larger than it is! how stupid of So-and-so not to recollect what hap- 
“« pened at such atime!” These absurd comments repeated by us all perpet- 
ually, never seem to awaken us to the fact that their origin cannot be an 
infipite suecession of exceptional cases, but # simple result of permanent 
mental laws. Like the old geologists who counted every fossil as an accidental 
deposit or relic of the Flood, we persist in attributing each freshly discovered 
“error of memory, not to Nature, but to some singular chance, or some porten- 
tous cataclysm of the human faculties. 

_ To judge of this matter more soundly must assuredly be desirable. How 
many of our daily acts, how much of our estimate of our fellows, how large a 
share even of our public justice, depends on our reliance upon the veracity of 
memory, it is needless to show. To proceed constantly on a false assumption 
in a matter so closely intertwined with all our affairs must needs cause us to 
fall into a thousand errors which would be avoided did we act on sounder 
theories. Yet so painful is the idea of the fallaciousness of one of our greatest 
faculties, that we prefer to encounter the consequences of endless mistakes 
rather than face the humiliating truth, which would preserve us from them 
all. It is surely time that here also, as in so many other cases, we should 
open our doors to Truth, not leaving her forever knocking thereat with one 
hard-fact after another, nor yet challenging her before her entrance to disclose 
the gifts she has never yet failed to bear hidden in her hand. Let us candidly 
admit and intelligently study the phenomena of memory, and it cannot be but 
that our corrected judgment of its veracity will avail us better than our 
present habitual blind reliance. The Present, in our lives, is ever closely 
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bound with the Past, and the cord which unites them is all woven of strands 
of memory. When we know that on the soundness of that cord we often 
hang honor, love, faith, justice, things more precious than life itself, our 
reluctance to test its strength would be as senseless as that of Alpine travellers 
who should refuse to try the rope which is to support them over the abyss, 
lest perchance in sooth, it might prove to be insecure. 

To form a just estimate of the validity of an average human memory, it is, 
of course, only fair to eliminate from the mass of cases of inaccuracy which 
present themselves, all such as may fairly be assigned to some other origin 
than a bona fide failure of recollection. 

Among these a great many will be found attributable to the imperfect com- 
mand of language possessed by the majority even of educated persons. A 
poor vocabulary is a half-filled purse, unfit to supply the owner with coin to 
exchange for ideas. Someareso wretched as to have nothing but copper—others 
only silver. Not one man in a thousand has golden words enough to render 


felt truly, remembered truly, and desired truly to record his remembrance—but 
the words which are needful fail him. He is a painter, with no pigments save 
gray and dun. How shall he paint the purple and crimson of the sunset? 
We are forever tempted to confound a man’s expression of his thought with 
the thought itself. For aught we can tell there may be in the minds of thou- 
sands of “inarticulate” ones, ideas as bright, pictures as vividly grand and 
beautiful, as ever haunted the brain of noblest poet, but “mute, inglorious 
Miltons ” they must remain, for the words which should reveal their thoughts 
in their true majesty are denig¢d them. Lower down the human scale where 
there is no question of “poets who have never penned their inspirations,” 
where impressions themselves are dim and thoughts prosaic, the same lack of 
words limits even the expression of these humbler ideas, and the phrases of 
the boor, who needs to tell the story of a village fray or detail the succession 
of his crops, will labor as clumsily as the unwieldy oxen of his plough. When 
a blind gentleman asks his servant to describe to him the scene at the moment 
before his eyes, what is the answer he receives? Is it a faithful and vivid 
transcript of all its leading features? nothing of the kind; only a bald men- 
tion of those particulars for which the man happens to possess either obser- 
vation or nomenclature. The same scene described by a poet, a true artist in 
language, would seem to belong to another world. It is obviously idle to ex- 
pect that when the servant details past events, he will more accurately de- . 
scribe what he remembers than what he sees. 

Again, there are endless failures mistakable for failures of memory, which, 
in reality, are failures in the accuracy of the original observation. To hun- 
dreds of persons, we may justly repeat Johnson’s rebuff to Boswell: “Sir, it 
is not your memory which is deficient, but your attention.” 

Of course, the ideas which are conveyed through sights and sounds imper- 
fectly perceived are all faulty from the first, and no memory of them can be 
otherwise than faulty also. 

How large is another class of errors wrongly set down to the default of 
memory, namely, voluntary falsehoods, covered by such pretence, there is no 
need to tell. On this matter of lying we shall have more to say presently, in 
reference to embellishments and exaggerations gradually superseding in the 
speaker’s own recollection the original event. 

Lastly, endless apparent lapses of memory must arise from the pure care- 
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lessness and inadvertence of many talkers. To hear some persons scatter their 
epithets, we might deem that words were of no more consequence than the 
drops of water a rower allows to run off his oar as he “ feathers” it in a boat 
race. 

All these causes which combine to add to the apparent inaccuracy of mem- 
ory must, of course, be excluded from view when we seek to form a just esti- 
mate of the fact. But when all is done, and we have deducted imperfect lan- 
guage, imperfect observation, fraud and carelessness, we still retain a residue 
of experience pointing all one way, namely, to the immense uncertainty at- 
taching to the exercise of the human faculty of memory. Let us analyze 
these facts of experience, so as a little to appreciate their number. 

History is a science, which, in our time seems chiefly occupied in dispelling 
delusions. The characters we supposed we knew most familiarly, the anec- 
dotes which tradition repeated most constantly and confidently, are precisely 
the characters and anecdotes now oftenest revised, rejudged and discredited. 
Criticism resembles the scientific lecturers of our schools twenty years ago, 
displaying to a class of children the marvels of the microscope: “ Here you 
observe is a fine pointed needle, here a piece of the most delicate French cam- 
bric, here is the golden hair of a beautiful young lady.” We look through the 
fatal lens, and lo! the needle resembles a crowbar ; the fine cambric has become 
villainous canvas ; the golden hair is revealed to be an ugly tube, like a rusty 
gas pipe. Thus in reading history by the new method, all things are reversed. 
Our old heroes are heroes no more to the literary valets-de-chambre who so 
ruthlessly undress them. Our monsters of tyranny and iniquity come forth 
at the call of the beneficent enchanters, who undertake to transform them 
like the good Beast in the fairy tale, restored to human shape, and worthy of 
the tenderest affections of Beauty. Martyrs, philosophers and kings innu- 
merable, are now slowly rolling down the hill of Fame, like stones in a glacier, 
while, ever since Walpole recalled Richard III. from Hades for judgment, there 
has been a perpetual rehabilitation of the dathned of History, till very soon we 
may expect to be left without a single time-dishonored villain with whose name 
to “point a moral or adorn a tale.” The fact to which these great changes 
point must surely be this—that immense fallacies have been imbedded for ages 
in the memory of all civilized nations. 

Again, not only the characters of individuals have been falsely conveyéd to 
us, but the special details of their words and acts. The long speeches attrib- 
uted by ancient historians to their orators and generals are hardly, we pre- 
sume, supposéd to represent accurately the original harangues; but when 
short, pithy sayings are universally given to certain characters, and have 
obtained currency, wherever the supposed speaker’s name is known, we 
might justly assume that if historical memory is ever reliable, it would be in 
such acase. Yet the notorious fact is, that all such sayings, and aphorisms, 
and war-cries, nay, all very striking and characteristic aneedotes of any kind, 
are precisely the doubtful bits of the story of each great man’s life. When- 
ever, as in such modern cases as the incidents of Waterloo, we are enabled to 
sift the evidence for and against the veracity of the anecdote, it is tolerably 
certain that the balance will incline against it. So completely is this truth 
now recognized that the old stories, which fifty years ago enlivened all histo- 
ries, are now hardly quoted, or if quoted, are prefaced by the remark, “ It is 
needless to say there is little authority to support the anecdote of Thomyris 
saying, ‘Cyrus thy thirst was blood,’ or Xerxes flogging the Hellespont, or 
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Tell shooting the apple on his son’s head, or Alfred spoiling the neatherd’s 
cakes.” F 

Even when some substratum of truth exists, the details, perhaps the most 
essential of the details, of the story are false. No anecdote is perhaps more 
widely circulated in England than that Nelson originated the exhortation 
which has become a sort of national surswm corda—“ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” The facts of the case (well known to the near relatives 
of the parties) are these: Nelson ordered the signal, to be made before the 
action at Trafalgar, ‘“Velson expects every man to do his duty.” The officer 
who obeyed the command found that the flag which should have signified 
“ Nelson” was, by some accident, missing at the moment; reflecting how he 
could supply the deficiency, he hit upon the happy idea of choosing the signal, 
“England” as a substitute for “Nelson,” and thus produced the watchword 
we have so constantly attributed to our naval hero himself. 

When anything remarkably noble, or poetical, or witty, is said by an ob- 
scure person, there is an universal tendency to attribute it to any contempo- 
rary individual with whose reputation it seems to harmonize. 

Sidney Smith and President Lincoln will doubtless share the credit of all 
the Joe Millers (another typical name) of England and America in this 
century, while a different class of anecdotes will attach themselves to Welling- 
ton, Garibaldi and Whateley. These errors form, in fact, one entire class of 
myths; and there is a corresponding class, consisting of stories of what a 
distinguished man ought to have said, and, therefore, is alleged to have said, 
in a certain contingency. “Up Guards and at them!” would have been a 
natural speech under the circumstances. “La Garde meurt, mais ne se rend 
pas,” would have been a sublime bit of French sentiment. But Wellington is 
proved not to have said the first phrase, and the second is equally discredited, 
albeit engraved on the monument at Nantes. All the legal world of England 
believed the anecdote of Erskine telling Thelwall that if he conducted his 
own defence on his trial he would surely be hanged, to which Thelwall was 
held to have responded, “Then I'll be hanged if Ido!” Nevertheless, Thel- 
wall assured a gentleman, from whom we derive the story, that neither Erskine 
nor he said anything of the kind. Both these classes of myths, it is evident, 
involve curious lapses of memory, the memory of the person who really made 
the speech, or the memory of the speech which the person really made. Again, 
modern warfare has appliances for recording the events of the field, such as 
ancient times could in no way parallel. Telegraphs, special correspondents, 
dispatches, newspapers circulating in both the belligerent nations, afford us 
means, first, to ascertain the facts, then, to record them instantly, publicly, 
and before all parties. When we compare such a state of things with the old 
annals—written, usually, by men who never saw the, battles they recorded, 
nor any battles at all, men who wrote years after the event, and passed their 
MSS. only among fellow-countrymen, neither able nor willing to contradict 
them—when we compare, I say, new history and old history, we may well 
stand aghast. If all our advantages end in such contradictions as those cur- 
rent about the Crimean war, the contradictions of the “Times” and the Russian 
newspapers, of Kinglake and Todleben, by what rule of three shall we esti- 
mate the utter unreliability of History written without our machinery of cor- 
rection ? * 

* A very amusing instance of such contradictory evidence has taken place, as we write, 
in London. On opening the present session of Parliament, the Queen was known to 
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Before quitting this part of our subject, we may remark that, though it is 
the tendency, beyond a doubt, of all modern criticism to discredit all the 
details of History (and especially of those characteristic anecdotes in which 
tradition revels), it is clear, on the other hand, that all sound reason goes to 
strengthen the credit due to the veracity of the darger events of History—even 
of those unsupported by strict documentary evidence. To doubt the existence 
of any of the great prophets or conquerors of ancient times—to question the 
truth of the Persian Invasion of Greece, the Jewish Exodus, the Reign of 
Cesar, the Norman Conquest of England—would be justly regarded in this 
century as a display of gross ignorance and impertinence. Yet, between the 
small events @ priori doubtful and the large events @ priori credible, there 
must be a middle region, embracing perhaps the greater part of history, 
where the improbability attaching to the one order of facts and the proba- 
bility belonging to the other meet in a middle term of neutral likelihood. 
We have heard one of the ablest thinkers of the age remark that the deter- 
mination of the relative value of historical facts according to this scaie will 
be one of the tasks whose achievement will serve most importantly to clear 
up our future judgment of all the great problems which lie before us for 
solution. Again, in our Courts of Justice, it is notorious how continually the 
most honest witnesses contradict one another on the simplest matters of fact, 
and thereby prove the inaccuracy of memory, even when acting under the 
pressure of conscience, alarmed by judicial oaths and the tremendous results 
of a trial for capital offence. Such anecdotes as the following might be mul- 
tiplied almost to any extent by a man conversant with the experience of the 
Bar. A trial took place in Dublin twenty years ago (as the writer was 
informed by one of the jury) in which three witnesses were summoned to 
give evidence whether a man who left their village for India many years 
previously was a certain Thomas Staunton or his kinsman, John Staun- 
ton. The three witnesses were perfectly uninterested in the result of the 
case, and of unimpeachable honesty so far as any chance of bribery was con- 
cerned; yet, of these three men, two swore it was Thomas Staunton who 
went to India, and one swore it was John. The ablest lawyers at the Irish 
Bar endeavored, for two days, by cross-examination, to clear up the mistake, 
which no one doubted arose from involuntary lapse of memory. Their efforts, 


have intended a change in the usual programme. She declined to abandon her widow’s 
weeds for the royal robes and diadem, and the robe was consequently merely laid upon 
the throne, and the crown carried beside her. Considerable curiosity arose to know how 
she would actually dress and act on the occasion, and the applications to obtain places 
in the gallery of the House of Lords were innumerable. Of course, when the Queen 
entered the splendid chamber (of very small dimensions), all eyes were fixed upon her, 
and, doubtless, turned to her, as the centre of interest during the ceremonies of the ensu- 
ing hour ortwo. The result of all this attention was, that the evening and morning 
papers afterward all contradicted each other as to her costume and behavior. The 
“Times” stated it was “ variously” asserted she wore violet or black, and, of six private 
friends of the writer, who witnessed the scene from the best situations in the House, the 
following evidence was derived: “1. The Queen wore black. 2. The Queen wore violet. 
3. The Queen wore purple. 4. The Queen wore velvet. 5. The Queen wore silk. 6. The 
Queen wore miniver. 7. The Queen looked so pale, it was sad to see. 8. The Queen 
looked full of grief, her face flushed deeply. 9. The Queen took no notice of any one 
on entry, but kissed the Princess of Wales on going away. 10. The Queen at once went 
up to the Princess of Wales and kissed her tenderly.” Et voila comme on écrit Uhistoire ! 
the history of the current hour! 
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however, proved entirely abortive, and the case was given up. The late 
Recorder of Birmingham was at one time counsel in a case called on at three 
separate intervals of six months. The short-hand notes taken by the report- 
ers of the testimony of the witnesses at each of the trials were, of course, 
examined and compared with the final evidence, whereupon the curious 
phenomenon was presented of a regular ascending scale of certitude, and par- 
ticularly in proportion as the event ought to have receded from the memory 
of the witnesses. On the first trial, the testimony was brief and general. On 
the second, it had grown longer and much more elaborate. On the third, it 
had become enriched with a multitude of previously unknown details and 
clear statements regarding matters which at first had been unremarked, or, at 
least, unstated. ~~ 

Doubtless every experienced lawyer could quote many instances tending, 
like the above, to prove the unreliability of memory. The Saffron Hill murder, 
as it is called in England, was a notorious case in point, and serves to illus- 
trate a yet further defect of the faculty, namely, that at moments of excitement 
of any kind it is even more than usually untrustworthy and fallacious. The 
witnesses of that fray were proved utterly incompetent to remember the 
crucial facts of the case—who struck a certain blow—or spoke certain words— 
or was present at a given moment. Doubtless the same confusion occurs 
whenever there is similar excitement. What a revelation then have we here 
of the unreliability of History? Precisely in proportion as any event involves 
great interest, just so far the memory of it is liable to be obscure. The excite- 
ment of strong feelings of anger, horror, astonishment, fear, causes the exciting 
transaction to be involved to the spectators in a sort of mental blur, like the 
perceptions of a man drunk with wine. Vehement excitement, in truth, is 
intoxication—an intoxication often more dangerous, because less suspected, 
than that produced by any material stimulant. To behold a deadly fray—to 
witness the supposed apparition of the departed—to lead a charge of cavalry— 
nay, to yield to the storm of our own passions, hate, love, or furious anger—is 
to be for the time in an abnormal condition of the mental faculties, such as 
haschish or alcohol can hardly produce. The results on the senses—obscuring all 
sensations, even to the mutilations of the limbs—-and the subsequent distortion 
and partial effacement of the memory of the scene, are all parallel to the com- 
mon phenomena we observe in the case of a drunken man. He has acted, as 
if borne on, without volition ; he has seen and heard without observing; and 
he remembers what has occurred with the dimness of a photograph taken out 
of focus. It is true that some incidents of each scene will probably have been 
perceived with extraordinary clearness and vividness, like the glimpses of 
landscape suddenly revealed between clouds and showers, and brought close to 
us in a gleam of lurid light. The man will have seen a part of the transaction 
most lucidly, and this part will seem burnt on his memory ; but it must be 
recollected that such partial gleams and one-sided recollections are far froth 
safe materials with which to form any just estimate of an event, on which they 
throw rather the delusive glare of a conjuror’s stage, than a fair and equal 
illumination. The single passage of the scene, recalled without its context of 
antecedent and subsequent occurrences, is precisely the most misleading record 
we can possess. Yet this is all that memory, acting on the impressions 
received in moments of excitement, can give us. All beside is’blurred as by 
the clouds which surround the one vivid glimpse of sea or mountain beheld in 
the storm. 
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When we reflect that nearly everything in the past history of our race 
which we most care to know has been delivered to us by witnesses laboring 
under these bewildering conditions of excitement of one kind or other, even 
such reliance as we might be disposed to give to common testimony seems 
loosened at the points where we would fain desire it could have been most 
firm. 

Again, in ordinary private life, where no publicity attends the record of 
events, and no special excitement attaches to them, what do we find experi- 
mentally to be the worth of memory? In the first place, of course, we all 
recognize that after the lapse of some forty-eight hours or thereabouts, we are 
quite unable to trace back our history, step by step, hour by hour. What 
we did a week ago, at a given hour, and the week before, at another hour, is 
effaced, unless we are either so regular in our employment as to be able to 
mark any exceptions, or else chance to have been greatly concerned in that 
which may have happened. Where we walked or rode—with whom we ccn- 
versed—what we read or ate—or wore—whether it rained or shone—whether 
we were ill or well—sad or merry—all has been swept away, like yesterday’s 
sea-weed by the morning tide. Trying to recall the past week, month, year, 
we shall succeed in finding certain points here and there, a few stepping-stones 
in the flood of time. Some of them stand out high and clearly, and on these 
we may pass in thought, bridging back our years to the first memorial of 
childhood—others are nearly submerged under the ever-rising current of ob- 
livion, and others again, lie far down, where we only see them in strange 
glimpses by day, or weird dreams by night. But when we have made the 
most of our poor memorials, there remains always a waste of unmarked sands 
of life, hours and days unnumbered, over which the swift river eddies fast, 
leaving no memory behind. Let any man take the almanacs of his past years, 
ten, twenty years ago, and say to how many of the days or months therein 
he can attach a recollection of any kind. The result will surely be to convince 
him that what we have said of exciting events holds good in a measure of 
all events. We behold parts of them, and lose the rest (all that should ex- 
plain them often), in a thick impenetrable cloud. Like the faces in a great 
crowd, our past hours have gone by, and we remember only here and there 
a single one, an hour supremely beautiful in its joy—or an hour deformed 
with agony—an hour borne on a car of triumph—or an hour trampled under 
foot of shame ! 

For the isolated events which we actually remember, or believe we remem- 
ber, let us ask of what value is our memory. Doubtless, antecedent to all 
test, we have all a more or less strong persuasion of the veracity of our rec- 
ollection. We are ready to aver, that a place—a person—an event, was 
precisely as we recall it. If it happen that we have taken no notes—taken 
no sketch or photograph—shared our witness with no one whose memory can 
bebrought up to check our own—then everything remains undisturbed. No 
suspicion troubles our confidence in our faculty of memory. But when it 
happens that any of these verifications are tried, what is the usual result ? 
Let us suppose that we have narrated some little incident at an interval of 
half a dozen years, and, at the end of that period, we chance to look at an old 
letter or journal, written on the very day or two after the event occurred. 
Did it ever happen to us to do this without something very like a blush, and 
the exclamation “ Good Heaven! how much I have been mistaken in telling 
that story!” It happened once to the writer, to hear a most scrupulously 
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conscientious friend narrate an incident of table-turning, to which she ap- 
pended the assurance that the table rapped when nobody was within a yard 
of it. The writer was confounded by this latter fact—the lady was fully satis- 
fied of its accuracy, but promised to look at the note she had made, ten years 
ago, of the transaction. The note was examined, and it was found to contain 
the distinct statement, that the table rapped when the hands of six persons 
rested on it! Nothing could be more instructive—for the lady’s memory in 
all other points beside this one proved to be strictly correct, and in this point 
she had erred in entire good faith, being, in fact, a person unusually and 
scrupulously conscientious in speech and in all other matters. Yet it is 
evident, that while the whole story chanced to turn on one incident, her 
memory as regards that incident was deceived. She was doubtless excited by 
the scene, and remembered the rapping most vividly, but the position in 
which the six spectators stood was blurred in her mental picture of the scene. 
The table was a lucid point in the landscape ; the six spectators were envel- 
oped in cloud. . 

Memory of places forms a still better test than that of events, seeing there 
is less disputable about their details. Now, in dreams it would appear we 
always mistake the places we imagine we sec. We have a notion of identity, 
eombined with the most curious inversion of every fact by which such iden- 
tity could be verified. We see St. Peter’s, and are sure it is St. Peter’s we see, 
albeit the building before the eye of fancy is a red brick Gothic tower; we 
see the New Forest, and find it a sandy plain; we see Regent street, and be- 
hold a pair of Polar bears walking up and down an iceberg in the middle of 
the circus! Such are the vagaries of sleeping memory, which we laugh at 
when we awake. But are there no similar, though, of course, less monstrous, 
tricks played on us habitually by the waking faculty? Let any one endeavor 
to draw from memory a street, a mountain, a park, which he has gazed at for 
years, and then let him compare his sketch with the original, or with a photo- 
graph of the spot. We venture to affirm he will not do so without a little 
start, at the sudden jerk of rectification, as the wheels of memory run off the 
wrong rail upon the true one. 

Again, as regards persons. When we meet a long-parted friend, whose 
features we have many a time recalled by day and conjured up in the dark- 
ness of the night, is it the mere change effected by years, the brown hair 
grown gray, the smooth cheek faded and lined with care, which we scan so 
anxiously? Is not the face itself different from that one which we fondly 
imagined we carried safe clasped in our hearts? If we had been asked to 
describe the face, should we not have erred in more features than one? 

The facts I have now stated will probably seem more or less important and 
decisive to my readers, in proportion as they may be personally gifted with a 
somewhat better or worse memory, or may have been induced already to pay 
attention to the eccentricities of the faculty generally. To all, however, I 
conceive it will be a somewhat unpleasant task to face the plausibility of a 
theory which shall make defects of memory the rule, and not the exception. 
Yet here is the point to which the above remarks, if just, assuredly must lead 
us. The sort of vague complaints of failure of memory or absence of mind, 
which we are all ready to make, will not answer here. As La Rouchefoucauld 
said long ago, “Chacun se plaint de sa mémoire, mais personne ne se plaint de 
son jugement.” To compare mental things with moral, we are all willing to 
avow, in generalities, that we are “miserable sinners,” and that our faculties 
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are fallible. The thing needed morally is, that we should be conscious of 
actual transgression, and the thing needed mentally is, that we should recog- 
nize the habitual mendacity of our remembrance. But, surely, this is incum- 
bent on us if it be proved that whenever we bring memory to test it is habitually 
found defective. The presumption that it is correct, when we cannot verify it, 
is, to say the least, very illogical. In the brief review we have just made of 
the subject, this defectiveness of tested memory has met us on all sides. In 
the details of History, the characteristic anecdotes, the striking speeches, the 
whole character of remarkable men, we find ourselves constantly more and 
more driven, first to question, and then to rescind the judgment and testi- 
mony of the past. In judicial inquiries, we constantly find that the most 
experienced lawyers are the most completely satisfied of the unreliability of a 
large part of the evidence given concerning ordinary events ; and of the double 
doubtfulness attaching to the evidence which relates to events witnessed under 
strong excitement. In private life we find the vast majority of our past days 
a blank in recollection, and of the scenes, the persons, the transactions of which 
we suppose ourselves to have a true remembrance, we rarely test any single 
point, by memoranda, photographs, collateral testimony, or in any other way, 
without finding we have erred—if not essentially in the main features of the 
case, yet in details which, according to circumstances, might become precisely 
the important points of our testimony. Surely, in the face of these facts, it is 
idle to go on acting as if lapses of memory were exceptional, and the accurate 
use of the faculty a thing to be expected and calculated upon. Surely, it is 
time we should change our gratuitous confidence in this most deceptive faculty 
for a very cautious distrust of its allegations, whenever we lack time or 
opportunity to verify them. 

It would be an invaluable service to mankind, we believe, were it possible 
to offer such a philosophy of memory as might serve for the basis of scientific 
anaiysis of the faculty, and a method of distinguishing its false from its true 
exercise. To the framing of such a philosophy, the writer of this brief essay 
can make no pretension; nor to the remotest suggestion, helping to throw 
more light than has been already shed by psychological writers upon the nature 
and laws of this department of our mental organization. One observation 
only we presume to make on this most obscure subject, and that observation 
will only tend to correct a misleading metaphor, commonly applied to memory, 
and serving much to keep up the prevalent false estimate of its veracity. 
Memory is forever likened by poets and rhetoricians to an engraved tablet, 
treasured in the recesses of mind, and liable only to obliteration by the slow 
abrasion of time, or the dissolving heat of madness. We venture to affirm 
that such a simile is not in the remotest degree applicable to the real phenom- 
ena of the case, and that memory is neither an impression made, once for 
all, like an engraving on a tablet, nor yet safe for an hour fram obliteration or 
modification, after being formed. Rather is memory a finger mark traced on 
shifting sand, ever exposed to obliteration when left unrenewed, and if re- 
newed, then modified, and made not the same, but a fresh and different mark. 
Beyond the first time cf recalling a place or event, it is rare (we maintain), to re- 
member again actually the place or theevent. Weremember not the things them- 
selves, but the joint recollection of them, and then the second and the third, 
always the latest recollection of them. A proof that this is so may be found 
by anybody who will carefully study the processes of his own mind, after he 
has once detailed at length, in words, any scene he has previously witnessed— 
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he will find himself instantly going over precisely what he has narrated, and 
nomore. To proceed beyond this and recall from oblivion a single incident of 
which he had noé¢ spoken will require a distinct effort, perceptibly different and 
more difficult than the recollection of those facts of which he has spoken, and 
after a certain lapse of time or repetition of his narrative minus the excluded 
incidents, this effort will become nearly impracticable. In other words, it is 
easy to go back over the impression we have renewed with a fresh mark, but 
to descend beneath and clear up the original impression, is extremely diffi- 
cult. Thus, as in accordance with various laws of mind, each fresh trace 
varies a little from the trace beneath, sometimes magnifying and beautifying 
it, through the natural bias of the soul to grandeur and beauty—sometimes 
contracting it by languid imagination—sometimes distorting it through passion 
or prejudice—in all and every case the original mark is ere long essentially 
changed. We find, indeed, in our minds something which we call a remem- 
brance, and which appertains in truth to the faeulty of memory, but it repro- 
duces not the event it assumes to record, but that idea of it which, after 
twenty modifying repetitions, has for the moment the uppermost trace in our 
minds. The more this view of memory is considered, the more, we venture 
to affirm, it will be found to correspond with the actual phenomena of the 
case. By adopting it, we account for the great fact we have signalized above, 
that the main portion of our past lives is a blank in memory—with only a 
few cases of remembered hours. Why is it a blank? Simply because we have 
not thought of it, brought it up for fresh remembrance, marked it afresh on 
the sand. Sometimes the most trifling scenes are passed on from childhood, 
remembered and renewed, again and again. Why are these retained and 
others lost? Only because from some chance we have thought or talked or 
written of them—and have let the rest pass away without the fixing proceseg 
of revision. 

Again, by this theory of memory, we obtain an available hypothesis, to ac- 
count for the notorious but marvellous fact, that liars come in time to believe 
their own falsehoods. The warping of the original trace of the story, albeit 
voluntary and conscious, has, equally with unconscious dereliction, effected 
the end of obliterating the primary mark, and substituting a false one, 
which has assumed the place of a remembrance. Without conscious false- 
hood, the same thing happens also occasionally when we realize strongly by 
imagination some circumstance which never happened, or happened to another 
person. A most truthful woman asserted that a certain adventure had be- 
fallen her ; it had really befallen her child, but the child repeating it often to 
her, she had realized it so vividly that it seemed her own experience. Another 
mother asserted that the horses depicted in Rosa Bonheur’s great picture were 
as large as life. Her little boy had asked whether they could be ridden on, 
and her maternal imagination had stopped with that of her child. A very 
common way in which the same mendacious effect is produced, is by the habit 
of speculating on what would have happened had certain contingencies been 
otherwise than they were. We begin by saying: “It might have happened 
so and so,” till having realized in fancy that hypothetical case more vividly 
than we remember the real one, we suddenly and unconsciously substitute 
the fancy for the fact. The writer once in early youth played a little jest on a 
companion, intended to startle her while reading a ghost story. The jest mis- 
carried, owing to the intended victim pulling a certain string by accident be- 
fore she sat down to read. Years afterward she alluded to the circumstances, 
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“and it a&rmed me so much because I was sitting over the fire reading a 
ghost story.” Recalled to the fact, she admitted with astonishment, that she 
had said, “if I had been reading a ghost story I should have been so much 
alarmed,” till she convinced herself she had been reading one at the moment. 

If it be granted that the simile now suggested to describe the action of 
memory be a just one, and that by using it we can in some degree figure to 
ourselves the mode in which the familiar phenomena of error and forgetful- 
ness are produced, it will follow that our chief practical concern must be to 
study the laws of mind, whereby the successive traces of memory are liable 
to be warped and distorted, and, so far as it may prove possible, guard our- 
selves against the causes of error. These causes seem chiefly to be the fol- 
lowing : 

1st. Wilful falsehood, leading to unconscious self-deception. 

2d. Allowing ourselves to dwell on imaginary contingencies till they become 
realities in our imagination. 

3d. Diverging from literal truth, with the honest purpose of conveying 
a true meaning. This is a form of unveracity to which little attention is ever 
paid, and yet it is one of the most common of all, and whose constant practice 
tends very peculiarly to warp the memory. So strong is the dramatic ele- 
ment in us all that few ever detail a narrative without completing it by some 
touches not Aistorically true, though conscientiously believed to explain the 
truth; to supply the genuine reason for this speech or the other action, or to 
bring into relief the real feelings of the actors. The fact is, we can never 
witness any transaction without making some theory of the motives, senti- 
ments and purposes of the agents; and, in telling the history thereof, we 
inevitably work out this theory in our description. Sketching on one occa- 
sion in the great temple at Baalbec, it occurred to the writer, in striving to 
give some idea of the splendid ruin, to endeavor to define where a certain 
arch had once extended. Every stone of the arch had fallen; only the marks 
on the walls revealed where it had been, and these marks, in a poor, hasty 
sketch, would have utterly failed to convey any impression of the fact. Quite 
unconsciously, a stone or two (fallen, doubtless, a thousand years ago) were 
replaced in the sketch—just enough, and no more, to convey the desired idea 
of the original arch. Then came the reflection, “ Here is precisely what we 
do every day in our stories. We just add a stone, just darken a shadow, just 
double a line, to show what we very honestly believe to be true!” How 
large might be the falsehoods thus originated, how soon our theory would 
take in our memories the place of fact, there is no need to tell. The form of 
memory most safe from such distortions is unquestionably the verbal memory, 
where the words to be remembered are arranged either in regular verse or in 
that special kind of rhythmical prose which answers the same purpose of 
keeping them in close phalanx. The reason why such words are remembered 
is plain. The trace they make in the memory each time they are repeated is 
marked precisely in the same furrow. Any divergence is not (as in the case 
of other errors of memory) an exaggeration or distortion, but a positive 
transformation, which the rhythm usually disowns, or which, if permitted by 
the rhythm, yet jars upon ear or sense. After the curious process of commit- 
ting verses to memory has been achieved, we do not very often find ourselves 
betrayed by such unconscious transformation. We may lose the trace alto- 
gether, or find it broken here and there, but we rarely find a wrong word 
established in our minds in the place of a right one, as we find a wrong cir- 
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cumstance of an event or feature of a scene. The real nature of this kind of 
memory remains, after all efforts to elucidate it, one of the most marvellous 
of all the mysteries of our nature. The law of association of ideas is surely 
here developed to the uttermost. After the lapse of twenty years, a few lead- 
ing words will suggest to us line after line, perhaps hundreds of lines together, 
till we seem to draw out an endless coil of golden chain which has lain hidden 
in the deepest treasury of our minds. When we release it again, it furls up 
into so smali a compass that we forget our very possession of it, and it may 
lie there, perchance, till, in extreme old age, when half our mental wealth is 
lost in oblivion, we draw out once more the poem we loved long ago, and 
repeat, with trembling voice, the words we sang in the joyous tones of youth. 

But, if words arranged in rhythm have peculiar safety of remembrance— 
and for this reason, doub‘less, ‘have the prayers, aphorisms, oracles, charms, 
of all nations, been so constantly given a rhythmical form, for traditional 
preservation—on the other hand, words not in rhythm are singularly hard to 
recall accurately. The clever game of “ Russian Scandal” is an excellent 
proof how impossible it is for half a dozen people to repeat tlie same words in 
succession, even immediately after they have heard them. No divergencies 
of witnesses in courts of justice are more remarkable than those concerning 
the words they have heard or read. Of all the prose lessons which most 
of us acquired by rote in our school days, it is rare that half a page will 
remain accurately in our recollection in middle life; although the sense of the 
lessons may be preserved, and the very words of others learnt in verse at the 
same period. 

A very singular defect of verbal memory, is the difficulty felt by nine per- 
sons out of ten, in remembering proper names, at the same time that the 
possession of such name is felt to be the key to the whole knowledge of the 
subject. A man’s face, figure, voice, in fact the man himself, in bodily pres- 
ence before us, frequently fails to recall to us who he is, and what have been 
our relations to him. For all we can remember, he may have been an old 
acquaintance, or a man who travelled with us yesterday in the railway, ora 
tradesman from whom we bought a pair of gloves. We know that we have 
seen him before, and that is all. The when—the where—and the how, we 
cannot remember. At the same time we are quite aware that if we could 
only recall his name, we should instantly remember all we ever knew about 
him. His name is the hook to which we have hung every fact in our collec- 
tion, and in our hurry we cannot find it. By-and-by memory supplies us 
with the missing name and then all is clear. Our vague stare is exchanged 
for the cordial recognition, and we exclaim: “ How strange I should have 
forgotten your name for the moment! I remembered your face quite well, 
but could not tell where we had met.” It is said that persons who have re- 
ceived injuries of the brain, and those who are failing in old age, suffer ina 
special degree from this difficulty of remembering proper names, which may 
therefore be considered the most weak point in this very weak faculty. A 
familiar yet unaccountable fact connected therewith, is the greater facility 
with which we recover the lost clue when we do not directly strive to recover 
it, but occupy ourselves in some other thoughts, leaving some unknown, un- 
conscious faculty to work at the required search. As a star seems brighter 
when we are not looking directly at it, but a few degrees aside, so a word 
which we seek seems to come out of obscurity in our recollection when we 
have turned our direct mental vision a little away to other objects. Memory 
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is a coy and wilful witness, who will not be interrogated with point-blank 
questions, nor browbeaten by cross-examination. She remains silent and 
sulky when so treated, but as soon as she is humored by being left at peace, 
she comes forward, of her own accord, and volunteers the information we de- 
sired. How, or why, this should be so, it seems difficult to understand. The 
action of the unconscious mental powers is even more marvellous than that 
of the faculties, which work in the daylight of our cognizance. 

It has often been observed that the memory of illiterate persons is stronger 
than that of the well educated. Undoubtedly those who cannot read often 
display singular accuracy in remembering, not only the events and places and 
persons on which it is natural their whole attention should be centred, but 
also such matters as addresses, names, figures, dates, which other people 
usually find it needful to record in written memoranda. We have known an 
instance in which a servant, who could not read or write, became a very 
directory and annual register for a whole household, and was safely referred 
to for any matter, even after the lapse of years, which had once passed under 
her knowledge. On the other hand, it has been our own lot, in early student 
days, to be obliged to keep written notes of every domestic or social engage- 
ment lest they should escape our recollection in a week, at the very time when 
the words and pages of the books we perused were securely committed to 
memory for years. The two classes of impressions, those derived from actual 
life, and those derived from books, very obviously infringe differently on the 
memory, and mutually disturb one another. To recur to our simile: the 
shifting sands on which both traces are made are doubly disturbed by the 
varied and often transverse lines, and the whole field offers a more confused 
and difficult perusal than when a few simple impressions of sights and sounds 
fill up roundly the ample space in the mind of the savage or the peasant. 

The conclusions to which this brief review of the failures and weaknesses 
of memory must lead us are undoubtedly painful. To be deceived a hundred 
times, and misled even in important matters, by a wrong estimate of our 
powers, seems less sad than to be compelled to admit that the powers them- 
selves are untrustworthy. ‘“ To be weak is to be miserable,” in this as in all 
other things; but to find memory weak is to be not only feeble in the present, 
but to lose our grasp of the past. That dear Past! the past by whose grave 
we are standing all our later life, is doubly lost to us if we must cover it up 
in dust and oblivion. 

To know that what we deem we recall so vividly is but a poor, shifting 
reflex—hardly of the thing itself, only of our earlier remembrance of the 
thing—this is sad and mournful. Almost more terrible it seems to confess 
the fallaciousness of the great traditions of History, and in the waste of waters, 
over which we are drifting, to behold the barks of past centuries, no longer 
stretching their sails in our wake, but growing hazy and spectral in the mist 
of doubt, till some we deemed the richest galleons in that mighty fleet fade 
from our eyes, and are lost forever in impenetrable cloud. These things can- 
not be evaded or averted. On our generation of mankind has come the 
knowledge of an isolation, such as younger races never felt, perhaps could less 
have borne. The sweet, childlike companionship with Nature, the reasoning 
beasts and birds, the half-human fauns and dryads and nymphs and river 
gods, the gnomes and sylphs and fairies of later time; the peopled sky of 
angels, and nether world of demons and of ghosts—all are gone from us. We 
are alone—we of this poor, human race—so far as we have any knowledge or 
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even definite fancy—among intelligent beings. Between us and our dumb 
brute slaves there is a gulf, which no longer is bridged over by any earth- 
born or heaven-descended race. Science, as she marches round us, in yet 
wider and wider circles, leaves ever a hard and barren track behind her, on 
which no flower of fancy may bloom again, and at this hour she threatens yet 
more—that if we would find the parents from whom we came, and whose 
Varadise-home yet seems the cradle of our infancy, we must retrace the 
world’s course for ages of millenniums, and find them at last, not beautiful and 
calm, conversing in Eden with the sons of God, but sisnious-browed and 
dwarf of limb, struggling with the mammoth and the cave-bear in the howl- 
ing wilderness of an uncultured world. Is not this enough? Must we also 
relinquish those elysian fields of History, where the great departed yet seemed 
to live in bowers of amaranth and never-fading fame? Keeping the land- 
marks of ages—the wars and the dynasties—keeping the great heirlooms of 
wisdom, in books of art, in temple and picture, and poem and statue, must 
we relinquish those thousand lesser features, which must ‘have served to ren- 
der History real and dear to us, and have brought the mighty Dead, not as 
silent ghosts and faintly descried shades, but as living and speaking men 
before us? Must we be content to know, that only the outlines of the ances- 
tral pictures of our house are true, and all the colors which make them beau- 
tiful retouched and falsified? Perchance it must be so. Perchance the lone- 
liness of human nature must needs be more impressed on us, as science 
advances in the field of historical criticism, as in the fields of mythology and 
physiology. The past is becoming like a twilight scene in a mountain land, 
where the valleys are all filled with mist, and wood and waterfall and village 
spire are dimly shadowed—only some snowy Alp, whose huge outline we 
recognize, towers into the upper air, while the lights gleam here and there, 
from hearth and cloister and student's cell, like rays of genius shining through 
the night of time. We are a thousand millions of men and women and babes 
living now upon earth, but of those who are gone before, on whose dust we 
tread, of those who may be dwelling now in the stars which glitter in this 
wintry sky, we know almost as much, and that is not knowledge, but conjec- 
ture. Weare alone on our island world, as the descendants of the mutinous 
crew in the Pacific waste, when the memory of their fathers’ land was fading 
away, and no ship had ever drawn near to break, with its white wing, the 
eternal circle of their horizon. Weare alone. But there is ONE whose hand 
we trace in every page we save from the wreck of the Past, whose Light of In- 
spiration gleams through the thickest night, who fills Himself alone the whole 
spirit world we had peopled with the chimeras of imagination. Is it a hard 
matter to be alone in the Universe with Gop ? 
Frances Power Cosse. 
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From THE Loc-Book oF THE STEAMSHIP VIRGINIA. 


TWELVE hundred miles and more 

From the stormy English shore, 
All aright, the seventh night, 

On her course our vessel bore. 

Her lantern shone ahead, 

And the green lamp and the red 
To starboard, and to larboard, 

Shot their light. 


Close on the midnight call 

What a mist began to fall, 
And to hide the ocean wide, 

And to wrap us in a pall! 

Beneath its folds we past : 

Hidden were shroud and mast, 
And faces, in near places 

Side by side. 


Sudden there also fell 
A summons like a knell: 
Every ear the words could hear— 
Whence spoken, who could tell ? 
“ What ship is this? where bound?” 
Gods, what a dismal sound ! 
A stranger, and in danger, 
Sailing near. 


“ The Virginia, on her route 
From the Mersey, seven days out ; 
Fore and aft, our trusty craft 
Carries a thousand souls, about.” 
“ All these souls may travel still, 
Westward bound, if so they will; 
Bodies rather, I would gather ! ” 
Loud he laughed. 


“ Who is’t that hails so rude, 
And for what this idle mood ? 
Words like these, on midnight seas, 
Bode no friend nor fortune good !” 
“Care not to know my name, 
But whence I lastly came, 
At leisure, for my pleasure, 
Ask the breeze. 
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To the people of your port 
Bear a message of this sort: 
Say, I haste unto the West, 
A sharer of their sport. 
Let them sweep the houses clean : 
Their fathers did, I ween, 
When hearing of my nearing 
As a guest ! 


As by Halifax ye sail 

And the steamship England hail, 
Of me, then, bespeak her men ; 

She took my latest mail— 

T’was somewhere near this spot : 

Doubtless they’ve not forgot. 
Remind them, (if you find them !) 

Once again. 


Yet that you all may know 
Who is’t that hailed you so, 

(Slow he saith, and under breath,) 
I leave my sign below!” 
Then from our crowded hold 
A dreadful cry uprolled, 

Unbroken, and the token— 

It was Death. 
EpmunpD CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
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Tue CHARIOT WITH THE HEADLEss Horses. 





N the right bank of the Opequan—that picturesque little stream which, 
rising above Manchester, in the Valley of Virginia, flows between rush- 
clad banks and beneath white-armed sycamores to the Potomac—there stands 
to-day, as it stood fifty years ago, an old country house. This house has a 
wide hall, full of deer antlers, pictures of race horses, fishing rods, fowling 
pieces and game bags. In the large apartments of the mansion, portraits of 
dames and cavaliers, in lace and ruffles, look down from the walls. Without, 
tall oaks stretch their mighty arms against the eaves and sigh around the 
gables. In front of the broad portico extends a sort of chase, dotted over with 
other oaks so huge and old that they are dying at the top. Beneath the hill 
flows the Opequan with a low, continuous murmur—a “river of time” seek- 
ing the Potomac, its eternity. 

In the thirty years which have rolled over the head of the present writer 
since his childhood—each of which has destroyed some hope, brought to him 
some grief, or borne away upon its dusky wings some dear illusion—many 
hours have been spent by him in this good old mgnsion, and those hours 
were among the happiest of his existence. The faces, the eyes, the lips—dear 
eyes! smiling lips! where are they now? They shone and laughed once— 
to-day they are dim and cold. 

Among the divertisements of the place and time were “ ghost stories.” 
Whence comes that profound interest taken by so many persons in tales of 
diablerie? Does it spring from some inherent weakness of the human mind 
—some craving for a theory of life more exciting than the real? I know not; 
but I know that many hold to the belief that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in the philosophy of everyday mortals. Above 
all is this the conviction of the young—it was the conviction, at least, of him 
who writes this page in those long gone years when he read, with a tremor of 
the nerves, the wondrous narratives of Irving—‘ The Mysterious Picture,” 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” and all the wonderful repertoire of that prince 
of story-tellers. 

What was better than reading ghost stories, however, was hearing them, 
In the old house on the Opequan he received that portion of his education. 
By the Winter fire, or in the Summer nights, he listened with more or less 
credulity, as his years were few or many, to those singular narratives which 
escape from the lips of the aged in the midst of a circle of awe-struck listeners; 
and, though since that time many real persons and events have gone into that 
oblivion which awaits all human things, those narratives, falling upon the 
impressible mind of youth, struck so deep that they remain rooted in his 
memory. 

One of these tales of diablerie is here presented. It is not the product of 
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the imagination—a fable feigned for the entertainment of the reader—but the 
offspring of memory. It was told me in the old house I have mentioned—the 
lonely mansion, with its “haunted chamber,” its dusky corridors, its huge oaks 
without, whose boughs, as I listened, brushed against the windows or sighed 
around the gables with a weird and mysterious effect, which made the audience 
start at times and hold their breath. 

The story was called Toe CHARIOT WITH THE HEApLEss Horses, and 
was as follows: 

Early in the present century, there came to S.—a small village on the 
Potomac, in Virginia—-a young gentleman named Shirley. It is not neces- 
sary to say that the appearance of a youthful stranger in any village of the 
known world is an occurrence of breathless interest to the fraternity of gos- 
sips, who have their representatives everywhere; and young Shirley at once 
concentrated upon himself a hundred eyes and tongues. All that anybody 
knew of him was that he came from Lower Virginia, and seemed to design 
remaining at the village for some time, as it was discovered that he had taken 
lodgings by the month at the village tavern. For the rest, he was a young gen- 
tleman of about twenty-five, tall, well-dressed, courteous, but grave in his de- 
meanor, and with an aristocratic pallor, which his dark eyes and hair rendered 
still more striking. Three days after his arrival, when the fraternity of gos- 
sips were almost in a state of frenzy from his unmanly and insulting silence 
in regard to himself and his errand, he suddenly terminated all speculation 
by hiring a small office, in front of which soon appeared a sign bearing the 
inscription “ James Shirley, Attorney at Law.” 

In three weeks the gossips had discovered all about him, and their disap- 
pointment was great. The “ unknown stranger” appearing so suddenly and 
“ mysteriously ” was simply a young gentleman from Lower Virginia who 
had, after the common fashion, left home to commence life upon a new arena. 
S. had been selected as that arena, and there he was—a simple attorney at 
law, not a royal exile or prince in disguise. 

He soon made friends, though his manners were criticised as much too 
grave for those of a youth. At times, this gravity amounted to gloom; but 
an unfailing courtesy conciliated everybody, and in six months Shirley was 
what is called a “rising man.” He had appeared with great success in sev- 
eral actions in the courts, and had made an impression in society. Letters of 
introduction had opened to him the best circles of 8. and the neighborhood ; 
and, wherever he appeared, he was received with smiles and welcome alike by 
old gentlemen and young ladies. 

At twenty-five, the feelings soon concentrate. In the skies of youth, one 
star comes very quickly to outshine all others. Shirley fell in love witha 
young lady of about nineteen, bearing the pretty name of Pauline Weston, a 
daughter of Colonel Weston, to whom the young man had brought a letter of 
introduction. 

A month afterward, it was known that he was engaged to this young girl. 

She was gay, witty, and the soul of every mierry-making. A brighter pair 
of blue eyes had never shone in that region ; redder lips had never uttered 
the jest or the laugh. Why did Shirley select her? It seemed impossible to 
explain the fact, save upon the “ theory of opposites.” Engaged they were, 
however, and Colonel Weston, who had become very much attached to the 
young man, placed no sort of obstacle in the way. The gossips speedily 
informed each other that the wedding day was fixed, and this time the frater- 
nity had come into possession of the exact truth. 
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Fifteen days before the evening fixed for the ceremony, Pauline Weston was 
sitting at a window looking out upon the main street of the town, when she 
saw Shirley coming toward the house. She awaited him with something 
nearly resembling gloom. Since their engagement Pauline had discovered in 
her lover some traits of character which made her uneasy. For a man of fresh 
and vigorous intellect, he was strangely superstitious, and at times gave way 
to fits of gloom and melancholy, from which nothing could arouse him. At 
such moments his pale face became paler; his eyes had in them a singular 
light, as though the gaze of their owner were turned inward; and when any 
one spoke to him he would start with a frightened air, and answer entirely at 
random to any question. More than once he had related with ominous 
gravity the wildest and most extravagant stories of weird occurrences in his 
own family; the appearance of spirits to members of the household; the 
fulfilment of terrible dreams, and the strangest verifications of mysterious 
warnings. That human beings received these warnings of impending woe he 
believed as firmly as he believed in his own existence; and one of his habit- 
ual phrases was, “Three warnings never deceive.” 

One of his gloomy moods had attacked him on the preceding evening, and 
Pauline had vainly attempted to laugh him out of it. He had remained 
obstinately sombre, and had left the house about eleven o’clock, the picture of 
despair. 

As he now approached, Pauline saw that his mood had not altered. As he 
entered, Shirley’s face was as dark as night. A frightful pallor covered his 
features; but to all the young lady’s questions, he only replied that he had 
had “bad dreams.” 

Assuming a bright smile and a gay tone, she endeavored to laugh her lover 
out of his mood. The attempt was enurely unsuccessful. In vain did Pau- 
line assume her most bewitching air; glance sidewise with the most coquettish 
provocation, twisting as she did so one of her golden curls over her white 
and taper fingers, the wide sleeves falling back and displaying an arm round, 
rose-white, and charming. Shirley remained gloomy and almost speechless. 

“Upon my word,” said the young lady at last, with something like a pout, 
“any one who saw you at this moment would scarcely believe that you were 
engaged to be married—and to my very humble self.” 

A sigh was the only response. The young lady colored slightly, forced a 
laugh, and added : 

“You surely must have had ‘bad dreams!’ What in the world is the 
matter that you start so?” 

“You are right, Pauline,” returned Shirley, “I have had the most dis- 
tressing dreams, and cannot dissipate their influence.” 

“Tell me your dream.” 

He looked at her gloomily. 

“T am afraid.” 

“Do not be,” was the earnest reply, in a voice full of affection. “Have you 
forgotten that it is my right to share your trouble—your sorrow as your joy?” 

He looked at the blushing face, and a slight color came to his own. 

“You are right,” he said; “above all does it concern you—for you were 
the subject of my dream.” 

“T!” came again with a fogced laungh—* What in the world has your lord- 
ship condescended to dream about me? That I had cut my little finger—that 
I was thrown by some wijd steed I was riding—or did the chariot with the 
headless horses stop before my door ?” 
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At those words, the chariot with the headless horses, Shirley gave a visible 
start, and turned so frightfully pale that he seemed about to faint. 

“ What—do you mean?” he almost gasped, his dark eyes burning in his 
pallid face. Then understanding, doubtless, that this emotion would have a 
disagreeable effect upon the young lady, he passed his trembling hand over 
his forehead bathed in cold sweat, and said more calmly : 

“I do not understand your allusion to ‘headless horses.’ ” 

“Have you never heard the legend?” said the young lady, with a troubled 
glance. “I thought every one in 8. had heard it.” 

“T am a stranger—relate it,” he said, with gloomy calmness. 

“Tt is very absurd, and very simple. They say that whenever any one is 
going to die in S. a chariot with six horses, all without heads, drives noise- 
lessly up to the door of the house where the sick person lies, and at the 
moment when he expires the door of the chariot opens, without noise, 
closes in the same manner, dusky hands are seeu to gather up the reins, and 
the chariot drives silently away.” 

The words uttered by the young lady produced a terrible effect upon Shirley. 
He placed his hand with a quick movement upon his heart, uttered a groan 
of the deepest agony, and, closing his eyes, sank back almost fainting in his 
chair. 

The young girl ran to bring a glass of water, which she placed to his lips, 
and in an instant he opened his eyes. 

“Do not trouble yourself about me,” he said, with an expression of almost 
agony upon his features; “I have these attacks sometimes, but soon get over 
them. See, Pauline, I am quite calm again.” 

And by a powerful effort he suppressed his emotion, and resumed his former 
expression of gloomy calmness. 

“But you have not told me your dream;” said Pauline, with a beating 
heart, ‘“‘ what could it have been?” 

“TI had three dreams—each time the same,” he responded in a low tone, 
“but we will not speak further of them at present. This is almost my last 
visit before going, Pauline ; let us speak of our marriage.” 

In fact Shirley designed setting out on the next morning to visit home and 
make every necessary arrangement for his marriage. He gave himself fifteen 
days for this journey. On his return the marriage was to take place. 

Of this they now spoke, and it is unnecessary to listen to the conversation, 
At the end of three hours, Shirley rose, enclosed the young girl in a long, lin- 
gering embrace, and left the house. 

On the doorstep he met Colonel Weston, portly, rubicund and laughing, as 
he struck his gold-headed cane at every step which he took, npon the pave- 
ment. 

“Well, James!” was his hearty exclamation, “you are not going just as 
dinner is ready? A bad rule—very bad! But what makes you so pale?” 

“Am I pale?” muttered Shirley. 

“ Yes—as pale as if you had seen the chariot with the headless horses |” 
laughed the Colonel. 

Shirley started. 

“ The second !” came in a hoarse murmur from his lips. 

“ What—what—James? What did you say, my boy ?” 


“ Nothing, sir—I hope you are well, and that I will find you as well on my 
return.” 
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“ Ah, yes! you go to-morrow ; you must positively come in and dine. You 
can’t? You have business? Hang business, say I! or 1 would have said, a 
fortnight before my marriage! But you will spend the evening with us? 
Yes? Well, come early.” 

And the old Colonel stumped into the house. 

“The second!” muttered Shirley again, with a strange expression in his 
eyes, as he went back to his office. 

He spent the evening at Colonel Weston’s, and when the rest of the family 
retired, he was left alone with the young lady, who continued to converse with 
him until past midnight. What occurred during this interview is not known, 
but it was afterward observed that Pauline carefully avoided any allusion to 
it. No one saw her after the interview, on that night; but on the next 
morning all the roses in her cheeks had faded. 

The state of Shirley’s mind after the conversation was better known. A 
sort of busybody of the town who spent his time in collecting and dissemi- 
nating “ news ’—that is, gossip—of every imaginable description, happened to 
be returning home after midnight. Seeing a light in Shirley’s office, behind 
which was his bed-chamber, the busybody conceived a desire to ascertain what 
kept the young lawyer up so late. No rules of ceremony restrain such peo- 
ple. The busybody coolly entered, and as coolly asked where Shirley—with 
whom he had but a slight acquaintance—was going. 

The reply of the young man, according to the report of his visitor subse- 
quently, was rather rough. 

“To make a journey!” 

“T see,” said the intruder, “ but where? to the low country I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir!” came still more curtly than before. 

“ On business ?”’ 

“On business, sir!” 

A slight color began to tinge the pale face of Shirley. This persistence an- 
noyed him. 

“Well,” said his visitor, “I see you are busy, and I won’t intrude. 
Preparing for your marriage. ! suppose? I am told the old Colonel is de- 
lighted, and Mise Pauline is the beauty of the country. In splendid health, 
too. That is a great thing in marriage, Mr. Shirley. I have known her from 
a child—she never had a day of sickness. You are going away to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, sir?” 

“ Well, well, a pleasant journey.” 

And the busybody left the office—Shirley continuing to pack his valise, for 
his journey was to be made on horseback. 

Suddenly the head of the busybody was again thrust in. 

“ T forgot,” he said. 

“ Forgot what, sir?” 

“To say that you will miss old Tom Biggs’s funeral; it will be a grand af- 
fair ; he was formerly Sheriff, and very popular. He died to-night. They said 
he would live. I knew he would not. I saw the chariot and horses.” 

“Saw what?” exclaimed Shirley, turning round. 

“ The chariot with the headless horses. In a dream last night I saw them 
as plain as I see you, drawn up before his door. Did you never hear the 
legend ?” 

And the busybody was returning quickly into the apartment, when Shirley 
abruptly exclaimed, “ I have heard it! good-night, sir!” and shut the door in 
his face. 
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As the door closed, the visitor heard Shirley fall into a chair, and utter, 
with a species of groan, the singular words, - 

“The third!” 

The busybody took his revenge by declaring subsequently to all his neigh- 
bors that the young lawyer must “ have something on his mind ”—his face 
was as livid as a corpse, and his eyes “ looked wild.” 

On the next morning Shirley set out for the low country, and in three or 
four days reached his home without accident. 

On the day atter his arrival he received a letter from Pauline—long, loving, 
so full, indeed, of evidences of her affection, that it made his pale face flush. 
He had already written—their mutual promise had been to write every day. 

Two other letters came from Pauline. Then they stopped. Shirley wrote 
daily—no answers came. 

The effect of this upon the young man was frightful. The darkest fore- 
bodings seized upon him, and a settled gloom took possession of him, render- 
ing him almost incapable of attending to the business of his journey. The 
great irregularity of the mails at the epoch gave him a faint glimmer of con- 
solation ; but as day after day wore on, and no more letters came, he abruptly 
terminated his arrangements, sprung upon his horse, and set out rapidly for 
S., which by hard riding he reached before midnight on the second day—the 
10th of November. 

Three months after these events he was dead. Those who held his dying 
form in their arms heard him describe in faint murmurs all that happened to 
him after coming in sight of the town. 

As he approached the village, he said, a deeper and deeper gloom oppressed 
him; a more profound foreboding seized upon him. A huge black shadow, 
like the wing of some gigantic bird of night, seemed to draw toward him from 
the far horizon; and strange dim shapes flitted by him in the night. The 
moon had risen like a great bloody disc, bathing the bleak forest in its solemn 
and mysterious light ; a low, moaning breeze from the Potomae detached one 
by one the last leaves from the Autumn trees; and this wind from the great 
river, as it passed on, seemed to the startled ears cf Shirley like the sob of a 
host of u..seen mourners, accompanying some invisible cortége to the grave. 

What follows is given upon his own statement. Entering the town at a 
gallop, he pressed on through the deserted streets, drew up in front of his office, 
threw the bridle over the fence, and hastened toward Colonel Weston’s. 

As he turned the corner leading to the house of his bride, he remembered 
looking at his watch. Jt was twenty-eight minutes past eleven. Hurrying on, 
he emerged from beneath a long row of overshadowing trees, nearly stripped 
of their foliage; Colonel Weston’s house was then not more than a hundred 
yards distant, when suddenly he reeled and staggered against the trunk of 
one of the trees. His blood was frozen in his veins; his eyes glared ; at what 
he saw, shudder after shudder passed through his limbs—a sort of vertigo seized 
upon his burning brain. 

In front of Colonel Weston’s house stood a black chariot with ebon plumes 
nodding from the roof, and attached to this chariot were six black horses, with- 
out heads, a dusky figure driving with shadowy reins. Over all fell the blood- 
red moonlight, in weird and solemn splendor. 

The young man remained speechless and without motion for about two min- 
utes; when all at once a hoarse and stifled cry escaped from his lips, and 
stretching out his arms, he fell insensible to the earth, as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt. 
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The door of the chariot had suddenly but noiselessly revolved upon its 
hinges ; it opened; a dusky something flitted for an instant in the moonlight, 
and the door as silently closed. The shadowy figure on the driver's seat had 
then gathered up the reins, the vehicle began to move without noise, and 
passing within ten feet of the young man, drawn by its headless horses, dusky 
as phantoms, had disappeared without sound in the darkness. 

The road which it took was toward the village cemetery. 

An hour afterward Shirley was discovered insensible upon the ground by 
Dr. Butler, a physician of the village who had just come out of Colonel 
Weston’s house. Assistance was promptly rendered him, and he was put to 
bed; but a violent attack of brain fever ensued. Three months afterward, he 
was dying; but his mind, long obscured by delirium, had regained its clear- 
ness, and he listened calmly to Pauline’s father, who sat sobbing by his bed. 

What had happened may be related in a very few words. Three days after 
Shirley’s departure, the young lady had gone to a party in a very thin dress 
and slippers; on her return she had been attacked by pneumonia, and this 
attack had proved fatal. She would not permit any one to write to her 
betrothed, fearing to alarm him unnecessarily—hence the cessation of the 
letters. 

In her last moments she had muttered faintly something about a dream- 
warning of the young man’s—a chariot with headless horses which had ap- 
peared to him three times in sleep, even before he had heard the legend ; and 
after this she sank rapidly. 

Pauline had expired at precisely half-past eleven on the night of the tenth 
of November. The chariot with the headless horses had waited but éwo 
minutes. 

Three months afterward, as I have said, Shirley had gone to rejoin her. 


Joun Esten Cooke. 
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——SHAKESPEARE’s Birthday was celebrated by a dinner at the rooms of 
the Century Club, at which a party of about fifty gentlemen, most of whom 
are well known in New York society, were present. Although at the rooms 
of the club, the dinner was not given by the club, and many of those who 
united in it are not enrolled among the “Centurions.” Mr. Bancroft pre- 
sided ; Judge Daly was First, and Mr. Grant White Second Vice-President. 
On Mr. Bancroft’s right was Mr. Bryant; opposite him Mr. George William 
Curtis. Mr. Huntington, President of the National Academy of Design ; 
Dr. Francis Lieber and Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton were of the company, which 
included some of our most eminent lawyers, merchants and bankers. 

The affair was as informal, sociable and private as one of its dimensions 
could well be made; but there were a few regular toasts—Mr. Bancroft 
speaking to “ Shakespeare,” Judge Daly to “ The Commentators,” Mr. Bryant 
to “The Century,” Dr. Lieber to “The Drama,” and Mr. Curtis to “ Woman.” 
All these subjects were illustrated upon the list of toasts by passages from 
Shakespeare’s works. The commentators were treated rather hardly by the 
application to them of the following passage from “The Merchant of Venice :” 


“ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice: His 
reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day 
ere you find them ; and, when you have them they are not worth the search.” 


This created the more amusement, as it was understood that the quotation was 
made by one of the commentators themselves—Mr. Grant White. ‘The Cen- 
tury” was ushered in with 


“ Here comes a poet and a painter,” 
from “ Timon of Athens ;” followed by 
“ But this is worshipful society,” 


from “ King John.” The bill of fare was also illustrated by quotations. It 
opened with “ Fear no more tavern bills,” from ‘“Cymbeline.” It was easy to 
introduce the first course with “ Now good digestion wait on appetite,” from 
“ Macbeth,” and “ Pericles” furnished an apt half line, “lying with simple 
shells,” for the oysters. The salmon was pronounced, like Caliban, “a most 
delicate monster ;” but the shad had evidently puzzled the maker of the bill, 
who surmounted his difficulty by this whimsical and outrageous perversion 
of two half lines from “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “ Richard ITI. :” 
“T am but a shad-ow”—“ a shad, oh! like an angel.” No other quotation 
was particularly noticed, except that applied to the canvas-backs—“ O dainty 
duck! O dear!” from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”—the first part of . 
which was taken to refer to the creature, and the second to his price. 

Of the speeches, in response to the regular toasts, that made by Mr. Curtis 
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was the most effective. Mr. Curtis performed very gracefully the pleasant 
and always popular task of glorifying woman; illustrating his theme by 
references to certain of Shakespeare’s peerless creations in this kind, and 
awakening the enthusiasm of his hearers by insisting that these lovely and, as 
he seemed to think, absolutely perfect creatures were but the antetypes of the 
real women of the day around us, as we have found them during the trying 
period of the last four years—tender, true, devoted. Dr. Francis Vinton, in a 
speech of much humor and penetration, attacked Mr. Curtis's position—doing 
it indirectly, however—by flank movement, a reminiscence of his military 
education. He showed that no perfect woman was presented to usin the 
Bible, and that the men most lauded in that volume were men with very 
human failings; and, in fact, that “they proved to be sinners as to the very 
virtues in regard to which they were represented as saints.” Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, lied; Jacob, the chosen and beloved of God, cheated his 
own father and brother; Moses, the meek, said, “ Hear now, ye rebels! must 
we fetch you water out of this rock?” and smote the rock to which he was 
bidden only to speak; David, the man after God’s own heart, put his devoted 
servant Uriah in the way of certain death, and then lived sinfully with his 
wife, and soon. Dr. Vinton’s instances were men; and he left it only to be 
inferred that women, being, with all their charms of character and of person, 
yet human, and also not the stronger vessel, were subject to the same weak- 
ness, even in regard to their peculiar and distinctive virtues,as men. But, in 
connection with this subject, a striking, and, we believe, hitherto unnoticed, 
fact was brought out by the next speaker. Mr. Grant White, upon his health 
being drunk, said, after due acknowledgment, that it having been intimated 
to him that that calamity might befall him, he had thought that his hearers 
would be much more interested in sharing with him a discovery in regard 
to Shakespeare, than in listening to anything that could be said by one so 
unaccustomed to thinking while on his feet. In the preparation of the toasts 
and the bill of fare, he had solicitously sought to avoid any repetition of what 
appeared at a dinner on Shakespeare’s birthday at the same place five or six 
years ago. He had been able to accomplish this, except upon one point, and 
that the one as to which he had looked for the least trouble. He had 
thought—and it must be admitted that there are few if any of us who would 
not have thought with him—that the searcher for a compliment to woman in 
Shakespeare’s writings would only have to take his choice of many. Never- 
theless, the lines quoted on this occasion were those which appeared on the 
previous bill—the following from “ Love’s Labor Lost :” 


“ From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 


A marked sensation was produced in the company by Mr. Grant White’s 
assertion that these lines, which he pronounced “ cold and conceit-ish,” were 
reproduced only because, after a long search, with all the aid at his command, 
not only through the plays but the sonnets and poems, this was the only pas- 
sage in praise of woman—of the sex—that he could find. Praises of a par- 
ticular woman, either by a lover in the dramatic revelation of his passion, or 
by an uninterested person as a part of the portraiture of a female personage 
in the drama, were numerous ; but of glorification of the sex, the entire works 
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of the great poet of humanity, according to the latest of his commentators, 
furnish only that given above, which it must be confessed is very chilly and 
unsatisfactory. The speaker yet more astonished his hearers by going on to 
say that he found that this absence of panegyric was not the concomitant of a 
neglect of the subject; it was not mere absence of praise ; but that on the con- 
trary, if the passage required for the occasion had been one of censure, he 
could have had his choice of many. He thereupon read a few of many of 
this nature that he had had copied for him—very cruelly, as he confessed, by a 
woman. Here are some of them: 





“To be slow in words is woman’s only virtue.” 


“ Dumb jewels, in their silent kind, 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind.” 


" “The man that hath a tongue I say is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.” 


“ Frailty, thy name is woman !” 
“ How hard it is for women to keep counsel !” 


“ Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 

Isab. Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 
Women !—Help Heaven! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them.” 


“ Women are not 
In their best fortunes, strong; but want will perjure 
The ne’er touch’d vestal.” 


“0O most delicate fiend! 
Who is’t can read a woman?” 


“ Can my sides hold, to think, that man—who knows 
By history, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, whai she cannot choose 
But must be—will his free hours languish for 
Assured bondage ?” 


“The bountiful blind woman (Fortune) doth most mistake in her gifts to woman. 
For those that she makes fair, she scarce makes honest; and those that she makes hon- 
est, she makes very ill-favored.” 


“ A woman that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing: ever out of frame ; 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watch’d that it may still go right.” 


“Come on, come on: You are pictures out of doors, 
Bells in your parlors, wildcats in your kitchens, 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your beds.” 


* 


Mr. White pronounced the important word in the final line of the last pas- 
sage huzzies ; and it is worthy of special remark in connection with this sub- 
ject, that while husband has retained its original and honorable signification, 
housewife, its counterpart, has been degraded until, on the lips of women, who 
chiefly use it in its clipped form, it has, and had when Shakespeare wrote, a 
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very ill signification. There were many other passages of the kind, the 
speaker said, which he did not read, but he closed with this one spoken by the 
jealous Posthumus in “ Cymbeline” : 


“Ts there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-workers? We are bastards all ; 
And that most venerable man, which I 
Did call my father, was I know not where 
When I was stamp’d; some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit : Yet my mother seem’d, 
The Dian of that time: so doth my wife 
The nonpareil of this. 
* * * * * ¥* - 

Could I find out 

The woman’s part in me! For there’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman’s part: Be it lying, note it, 
The woman’s ; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers ; 
Lust and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; revenges, hers ; 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, disdain, 
Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 
All faults that may be nam’d; nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather all : 
For e’en to vice 
They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that. I'll write against them, 
Detest them, curse them: Yet ’tis greater skill 
In a true hate to pray they have their will: 
The very devils cannot plague them better.” 


The critic drew attention to the significance of the fact that while Shakes- 
peare had put this censure of the sex in the mouths of some of his personages, 
making them go so far as to say that woman—not a particular woman—is “a 
fiend,” although a delicate one; that frailty’s name is woman; that women 
generally—not certain women—are wildcats, devils, huzzies ; that men their 
creation mar in profiting by them, and so on to the terrible outburst in 
“ Cymbeline,” yet although he had a lover or a loving husband in every play, 
and in some plays two, he was never led to cause any one of these to offset 
the others’ general dispraise by praise suited to the whole sex—to call woman 
angel instead of fiend, and hold her up in her proper position as the real bless- 
ing and not the fascinating curse of man. This fact was all the more remark- 
able, the speaker said, because of the other admitted fact,” which he had 
mentioned, and which Mr. Curtis had dwelt upon, that Shakespeare’s women 
are at once the noblest, the loveliest, and the truest to nature in the whole 
range of imaginative literature. He attributed this incongruity between 
Shakespeare’s ideal of woman and what he had written of woman in the ab- 

,stract, as well in his poems as in his dramatic writings, to the poet’s early expe- 
rience of women, which began at eighteen years of age with his marriage with 
Anne Hathaway, aged twenty-six, and who it is very evident that Mr. 
White has come to regard as having been an unchaste, designing termagant. 
Indeed he intimates as much in his “ Memoirs of Shakespeare.” He seemed 
to think that while he could embody his ideal and cause his men to speak of 
and bear themselves toward those ideals as became their loveliness and their 
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worth, when he came to utter the thoughts of his own heart about woman, 
bitterness flowed freely from his pen, and only bitterness. 

Mr. Grant White’s announcement of his discovery upon this interesting 
subject and his comments about it created, as we remarked before, quite a sen- 
sation, and brought up Mr. Curtis in reply, to whom Mr. White rejoined. 
But the former only asserted the beauty of Shakespeare’s feminine creations, 
the charms and the truthfulness of which Mr. White asserted with equal con- 
fidence, and which have no greater admirers than he, as all may see by his 
writings. It is understood that he intends to push his investigations of this 
subject further. The celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday, which on this 
occasion was brought about chiefly by Mr. William T. Blodgett, whose dis- 
criminating love of art has made him so well known in the most cultivated 
circles, will be repeated yearly, if we may judge by the expressions of satisfac- 
tion elicited by this dinner. 


——A REVELATION not very creditable to any of the parties concerned in it, 
was made in the evidence given on the trial of the suit of Mr. Augustin Daly, 
against Hezekiah Bateman, the father of ‘“‘ Leah” Bateman, the actress. Mr. 
Daly appears to be dramatic critic of the New York Courier, a well known 
Sunday paper. He adapted “Leah” for Miss Bateman, wrote one of those 
pamphlet puffs, which are sold in the lobbies of theatres, under the name of 
biographies, went to Philadelphia to manage the press of that city, which had 
proved hard-hearted in Miss Bateman’s case, and remained there three weeks 
and a half, during which time, according to his testimony, “the whole press” 
there, “ kindly offered him the use of their columns.” For all this, it appears 
that he received $475 and his expenses, together with about $700 from the 
performance of the play. If their value as literary labor is the standard, Mr. 
Daly appears to have received quite all that his services were worth—in fact, 
to have been very highly paid; if they were compensated in proportion to 
Miss Bateman’s success in the play that he adapted, he probably would re- 
ceive a good deal more. Mr. Charles Gayler, who is described in the Express’s 
report as “the celebrated dramatic author and manager,” says that such a 
biography as Mr. Daly wrote, is worth from $150 to $200, and that his services 
in Philadelphia were worth from $75 to $100 per week. Mr. J. Guido Me- 
thua, who, we are told, is “the well-known dramatist and author,” rated 
the managing of the Philadelphia press at $80 per week, and said that for 
similar services for Mlle. Ottilie Genee, whoever she may be, he had received 
$75, and 10 per cent. of her profits, which shows certainly either a generous 
disposition on the lady’s part, or a high estimate of Mr. Methua’s services. 
On the contrary, Mr. Frank Ottarson, who made reputation in the Tribune, 
but who has transferred his talents to the Times, says that a theatrical agent’s 
services are worth about $25 per week, and that these biographies should cost 
only about $50. As to the biographies, they are well enough. If they bring 
people to the theatre, there seems no more reason that they should not be 
published, than that posters should not be pasted up. It is also very natural 
that the writers for the press on dramatic subjects should be employed to 
prepare these biographies, and in the case of honorable men it is not at all 
improper. True, such an engagement may easily be made the occasion of 
corrupting a journalist—if he is willing to be corrupted. But so nfay a jour- 
nalist in any department, be corrupted upon any other subject, if he is only 
willing. The fact is, chat in journalism as in all other professions (as distin- 
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guished from business which deals with money or goods, and is regulated by 
accounts), society has to depend upon the character of individuals. Willy 
nilly, they must be trusted ; and it depends only on themselves whether they 
betray their trust or not. So aman may do business for a manager or an 
actor, and, if he be one who is by nature or principle faithful to his convic- 
tions, yet be an honest critic of that manager's theatre or that actor’s per- 
formances. But what shall we say of the testimony of Mr. Daly, that the 
Philadelphia press, or, as he thinks proper to call them, “the literary gentle- 
men” of that city, kindly offered him the use of their columns? Mr. Bateman 
sends an agent for the express purpose of managing the press; Mr. Daly goes 
on that express business; and, according to his account, the press submits 
quietly to management, and makes its columns the mere mouthpiece of Mr. 
Bateman’s agent! Can journalists complain of the damaging effect of such 
revelations as this upon the standing of their profession? True, men of other 
professions are corrupt; but journalists must remember that they are like 
cities set upon hills. The most remarkable circumstance connected with this 
affair, however, is the holy horror of all such arrangements which the Herald 
manifests in regard to it. Nothing could be more edifying than the manner 
in which that immaculate and ever incorruptible sheet improves the occa- 
sion daily, in paragraphs scattered all over its leading page, showing the lack 
of principle in some journals—the Tribune, the Times or the Evening Post, for 
instance—when compared with another journal which need not be named; 
and especially the wickedness of the managers of the principal theatres, who, 
as all the world knows, to rid themselves of exaction and dictation, submission 
to which was rewarded with puffs, took several measures, and among them 
“do not advertise in the New York Herald ;” since when they have pros- 
pered as never before, while the Herald’s special favorite, Miss Rushton, whe 
did what the other managers did not, speedily came to grief. 


A REVEREND gentleman, and a missionary to boot, Mr. Wolf, has pub- 
lished a letter in the London Record, which is rich in the teaching of Chris- 
tian courtesy by example. Making a tour in the province of Fohkien, in 
China, he and his companions found the inns intolerable. So, in one town 
they went out and sought shelter in a temple. The bonze was startled, as 
well he might be, by the attempt to turn his “church” into a tavern; but 
after explanations, he courteously consented to receive the intruders. Then 
they spread their beds, “taking care,” Mr. Wolf says, “to turn our backs on the 
huge image which was placed upon the altar, lest the priest and others present 
should imagine that we reverenced their idol.” Not content with this foolish 
and pharasaic piece of incivility, the missionary presently begins to lecture 
the good people around him on the heinousness of their religion—especially, 
let us hope, on the wickedness of giving Christian missionaries shelter in their 
temples. When will John Bull, even when he is a missionary, learn to show, 
not courtesy, but a decent consideration for the feelings of other people? 
Suppose a disciple of Confucius were to walk into Westminster Abbey or 
Trinity Church, and ask shelter from the rain, and after being permitted to take 
a nap in front of the chancel, he should get up, put on his pyramidal hat, turn 
his back on the communion table, take out his opium pipe, and after an ex- 
hilarating whiff or two, begin to pitch into the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Apostles’ Creed, for the benefit of such of the outside barbarians as might be 
within hearing; would he not very quickly be made acquainted with the out- 
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side of the building? But there is no fear of a Chinaman ever doing such a 
thing. Chinamen are too considerate of others for that; and, indeed, it may 
be safely said that no one but a true Briton would have taken such a method 
of showing his gratitude and winning his way among the people that he had 
come to convert. 


——Ir is not often that a finer poetical sketch of its kind is produced than 
Mr. Stedman’s “ Anonyma,” which appeared recently in the Round Table; 
but we wish that we could add that critical misapprehension of a poet’s pur- 
pose such as appeared in regard to this poem in the Albion is equally rare. 
A writer in that highly respectable paper, writing in a candid and, toward 
Mr. Stedman, even a kindly tone—writing, too, with discrimination—passes 
severe moral censure upon him, and protests against his “ Anonyma” as an 
apology for a vicious life. Now, Anonyma, who speaks this poem in solilo- 
quy, is a high-grade courtezan—one of those who do not belong to the class 
called by the French filles publiques, or even approach its boundaries. The 
poet makes her draw with delicate and even dainty hand her own portrait, 
and she says of herself—born, it appears, out of wedlock—that she owes 
some thanks to the father who grudged her his name, 

“ Seeing at least that blood will tell, 
And ever keep me above the ranks 
Of those who wallow where they fell.” 


How felicitously and compactly that last line expresses what Anonyma is not 
as well as what she is, and what it is in which she differs from the class into 
which you see that she fears she may descend! The self-painted portrait is 
full of these happy touches—touches which bring to the mind’s eye, not only 
the creature of whom the speaker is the type, but her surroundings and the 
conditions of society of which she is the concomitant, if not the inevitable 
result. This is the purpose, the motive, of the poem, which is, in fact, a 
dramatic lyric, much like those that Browning has written, and which con- 
tain, perhaps, his best work. In these lyrics the poet says nothing by way 
of description, but allows the character to unfold itself from within by utter- 
ing its own thoughts and feelings. This the Albion’s censor seems not to 
have perceived in the case of Mr. Stedman’s poem, and he quotes the follow- 
ing stanzas as evidence that the poet means almost to justify Anonyma in her 
course of life, and also to put forth the idea that “‘a rich man’s girl’ must 
needs be a heartless and mercenary schemer :” 


If I had been a rich man’s girl, 
With my tawny hair, and this wanton art 
Of lifting my eyes in the evening whirl 
And looking into another's heart : 
Had love been mine at birth, and friends 
Caressing and guarding me night and day, 
With doctors to watch my finger-ends, 
And a parson to teach me how to pray; 


If I had been reared as others have— 
With but a tithe of these looks, which came 
From my reckless mother, now in her grave, 
y, And the father who grudged me even his name— 
” Why, I should have station and tender care, 
Should ruin men in the high-bred way, 
Passionless, smiling at their despair, 
And marrying where my vantage lay. 
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A more radical misapprehension of poetic motive and treatment could 
hardly be. Let us try Browning in the same way. These lines are from his 
“ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,” a poem which corresponds exactly in all its 
conditions to Mr. Stedman’s; for a vicious monk is revealing himself by 
speaking of his relations to a virtuous brother : 


“ There’s a great text in Galatians, 

Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure if another fails. 

If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of Heaven as sure can be, 

Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee ?” 


Did it ever enter into the head of any man that Browning revelled in the 
consciousness that there were twenty-nine distinct damnations in that chap- 
ter, any more than that Coleridge delighted in the twenty-four “ well-defined 
and several stinks” that he detected in Cologne? It is the monk whom 
Browning has created who gloats over the prospect of tripping up his brother, 
and sending him flying into hell. Soin these lines from “ Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” in which the speaker, like Mr. Stedman’s, refers to the conditions 
of his birth and the circumstances in which he was placed : 


“ Had I been born three hundred years ago 
They'd say ‘ What's strange? Blougram of course believes ;’ 
And seventy years since, ‘ disbelieves, of course.’ 
But now, ‘ He may believe, and yet, and yet, 
How can he?’ * * * * 
* * Again, who wonders and who cares ? 
But I, the man of sense and learning too, 
The able to think yet act, the this, the that, 
I to believe at this late time of day ! 
Enough, you see I need not fear contempt.” 


In this passage does it ever occur to any reader that Browning is defending 
Blougram’s selfishness, sensuality and hypocrisy? But Anonyma’s apology 
is no more Mr. Stedman’s than Bishop Blougram’s is Mr. Browning’s. Both 
these poets, like a much greater poet than the best of them, have painted 
dramatically a portrait of a depraved character, the study of which is none 
the less interesting because of the moral defects of the character. The point 
is worth making, if only to help people to set themselves right upon a ques- 
tion of some literary importance; for we have heard that a few well-meaning 
people have stopped their subscriptions to the Round Table because of 
“Anonyma.” They had better turn Shakespeare out of their houses straight- 
way. In the way of art, this poem is one of the best of its class—a very in- 
teresting one; and is certainly one of the most finished, felicitously worded, 
and really thoughtful of its author’s productions 


——Amonc the strikes of the day, a somewhat singular one is that of the 
workmen of Mr. Poole, the tip-top West End tailor of London. They got six- 
pence sterling an hour, and the boss belonged to a class who get quickly rich 
—who rise even into the “moneyocracy” of London. To men who pay tail- 
ors’ bills itis very hard to get up sympathy with any kind of tailor, employer | 
or employed; for we all know that whichever wins in a contest about money, 
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it is we who lose. “ Your highwayman,” Quevedo says, “ is only a wild kind 
of tailor.” The result of the London strike was an arrangement and’a slight 
advance, accompanied by a great notoriety for Mr. Poole—as good as a thou- 
sand feet of dead wall or a column in the Times for a year. So that it has 
been intimated that he and his men got up their quarrel in collusion. By the 
way, has any one ever attempted to account for the fact that although the 
needle has been woman’s tool since the first fig leaves were sewed together, 
coats are still made, and all the finest sewing done, by men? 


——lIr would seem as if we were about to attempt so much in the way of 
reform, that by and by we shall be in need of a little wholesome neglect. 
Certainly the new Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is the 
least needed of all our new means of reformation. For if there be a people 
who are kind to their beasts, it is ours. A cruel Yankee is a scarce creature, 
and a Yankee whose cruelty gets the better of his selfish interest in his cattle, 
much rarer. It is, of course, very desirable that calves should not be carted 
through the streets in hideous heaps, and that oxen and sheep should not be 
worried and beaten into madness as they are driven to the shambles—desirable 
for our sakes as much as for theirs. But these ends might be easily reached 
by a simple ordinance ; and they being attained, the little cruelty that remains 
is surely not worthy of the formidable array of Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretaries, that has been set up against it. It has, however, been sug- 
gested, that as the Society is not for the suppression of cruelty to beasts or 
brutes only, but to animals, and as that term includes men and women as 
well as insects, thuse of us who are compelled to ride in railway cars may 
find some mitigation of our hard lot at the hands of this Society; and also, 


that as the Broadway pavement is very unsure footing for horses, the So- 
ciety may be able to compel the city to take it up. But, wide as it is the 
fashion to extend the jurisdiction of commissions and associations, it is hardly 
to be expected that the amiable gentlemen who have associated themselves 
under Mr. Henry Berg will be allowed to decide how many men, women and 
‘children, make a load for a street car, to sit upon the fitness of a new horse- 
collar, or to interfere with the jobs of any City Department. 
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